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Master Car-Builders’ Association Circulars. 


The following circulars from committees have been issued 
by the Secretary of the Master Car-Builders’ Association : 
FREIGHT-CAR ROOFS. 


Assuming that the first object of a roof upon box cars to 
be protection of the contents of the car from the elements, 
and second, to assist in giving strength and stiffness to the 
sides and ends of the car, and considering that car roofs are 
now commonly classified as follows: 

1. What are known as double-board roofs, with or with- 
out felt or other lining between the boards. 

2. Single-board roofs covered with tin or other sheet 
metals. 

8. Roofs made of metal sheets fastened to carlines, etc., 
and covered with single boards. 

Which of these forms of roofs, or others of which you 
may have knowledge, will best meet the following require- 
ments, and what will be the relative cost and cost of repair? 

a Absolute protection from dampness, caused by rain or 
snow ¢ 

2. Least danger from being disturbed by wind ? 

83. Least danger from being damaged by nails being 
driven into it and men running over it ? 

4. Least danger from fire ? 

5. Best style to give lateral and diagonal stiffaess to the 
car top. Also, whether some plan of diagonal bracing or 
tie rods should not be adopted ? 

Please send this committee drawings or poiuts of such a 
roof as you would recommend as a standard, showing par- 
ticularly the method of fastening to car lines, ridge-pole, 
side-plates, and end-plates, and also please state your reasons 
for recommending the particular —_ of roofing. 

‘, M. WILDER, ) 
R. C. BLACKALL, »-Committee. 
D. Hoyt. 

Answers to the above circular should be sent to F. M. 
Wilder, Chairman of Committee, New York, Lake Erie & 
Western Railroad, Susquehanna, Pa. . 

THE GAUGE OF WHEELS. 

From the answers to the questions contained in the circu- 
lar issued by your secretary, with reference to ‘‘ The Gauge 
of Track. Location of Guard Rails,” etc., which bave already 
been received, some of the discrepancies in the practice of 
laying permanent way are made apparent. For the pur- 
pose for which that circular was prepared and sent out, it is 
equally important to know the differences which exist in 
the gauge of wheels. You will therefore assist in accom- 
phishing the object of the circular—which is the adoption of 
standards for the gauge of wheels and track—by sending 
answers, as early as possible, to the following questions: 

1. How much does the distance between the backs of the 
flanges of car-wheels vary in practice from the standard 
distance—4 ft. 53¢ in.—which has been adopted by the 
Master Car-Builders’ Association ? 

2. If you can do so, give the greatest and least distance 
between the backs of flanges of wheels which you have 
measured under foreign cars ? 

Avswers to this circular should be sent to M. N. Forney, 
Secretary, No. 71 Broadway, New York. 

AUTOMATIC FREIGHT CAR-COUPLER. 


1. In your judgment would there be a large saving to the 
railroads of the country by the adoption of a standard 
automatie coupler ¢ 

2. Would the adoption of such a coupler be safer for train 
men ? 

3. Is it practical or desirable to adopt such a coupler for 
all new constructions or renewals ? 

4. If so, will you please make any suggestions which may 
occur to you as to the best methods tosecure these resuits. 

5. Whicb, in your judgement, is the simplest and most 
economical freight car-coupler in service, all things con 
sidered ? 

_ 6. Ave there any practical difficulties in the way of adopt- 
ing a standard automatic coupler ? 
. If any, please say what, in your judgment, they are. 

8. If you were asked to adopt a standard freight car- 
coupler for your road, what one would you select ? 

J. W. MARDEN, } 
F. D. ADAMs, - 
R. C. BLACKALL, 

Replies to this circular should be addressed to J. W. 
Marden, Chairman of Committee, Master Car-Builder, 
Fitchburg Railroad, Boston, Mass. 


Committee. 








Nut Locks. 


What may be, abstractly, the best form of nut lock will 
probably always remain a mystery, like the best form of 
car coupler. That the form shown in our engraving of 
Smith’s patent ‘ lock-nut bolts” isa good one and fairly to 
be counted among the six or eight best devices for the pur- 
pose, if nota still smaller number, seems tolerably clear. We 
are credibly informed that itis meeting with approval on 
many lines. 

The principle of the device is sufficiently clear from the 
engravings. The nut proper is first screwed up as tight as 
desired on the main thread. At the end of the bclt is a short 
and smaller thread, turning in the reverse direction, on 
which the lock nut (a thin plate of iron cut from waste 
scrap) is then screwed up tight and one corner of it knocked 
over the nut. The device works most conveniently with a 
hexagon nut and square washer, although this is not essen- 
tial. 

That the device thus constructed is an absolutely sure and 
positive nut lock is beyond question. The two nuts cannot 
turn together without stripping the thread from one or the 
other, and the outside nut or washer cannot be turned 
separately without bending back the bent-over corner. The 
only question, therefore, as compared with other devices 
that accomplish the same end is that of comparative cost, 
and of the expediency of doing away with a washer alto- 
gether, as is done in this device and several others. 

The cost of Smith’s lock-nut bolt is quoted to us at 5 cents 
each. Plain bolts of good quality, with hexagon nuts, now 
cost 314 to 38¢ cents each, and Verona or vulcanized fibre 





washers from 1.7 to 2 cents each. This would so far sub- 
stantiate the claim of the manufacturers that the Smith 
bolt can be sold at from \ to ¥{ cent less cost per bolt than 
those devices, At any rate, the difference in cost cannot be 
a very material one. 

It seems as if a cheaper device than either might be a 
modified form of the Atwood lock nut, which is controlled 
by the same parties as the Atwood, and which we under- 
stand is now about to be introduced. It is shown in outline 
in Fig. 8. The nut is simply made from a double concave 
instead of rectangular bar, so that it has from its original 
form the same elasticity and binding power as is obtained 
in the present well-known Atwood nut by cutting slots 
across its upper surface and slightly hollowing its base. 

An objection frequently made to any form of nut lock 





Fig. 1. 





Smiths Patent Lock-Nut Bolts. 


which dispenses with a washer is that an elastic washer is 
in itself necessary, or at least desirable, to provide for vari- 
ations of temperature and natural wear of the parts. It 
does not seem probable that there is much force in this 
argument. So far as temperature is concerned, there is 
absolutely no necessity for any compensation whatever, for 
the whole rail, joint and all, expands and contracts with 
temperature together. This is often forgotten, at least for 
the moment, in examining nut locks. There is, however, a 
certain natural wear of the parts which enables the fisb- 
plates to be crowded in closer and closer under the rail and 
so causes the bolt to work loose even if the nut does not turn. 
But when this is the case it does not seem probable that any 





Fig. 3. 
Improved Atwood Nut. 


available elasticity is sufficient to add material advantages 
to such forms of nut locks, since the fish plates themselves 
serve in some degree for this purpose. 

The nut lock shown in Figs. 1 and 2 is provided with a 
light chuck-wrench for screwing up the thin nut lock with- 
out the necessity of having to use care against interfering 
with the inside nut, thus saving some inconvenience. 








Heating and Ventilating Passenger Cars. 


At the meeting of the Master Car-Builders’ Club in New 
York April 17, the above subject was discussed. 

Mr. MartIN, representing the system of the New York 
Steam Heating Co., which has been in use about two years, 
explained his device. The method is to heat cars by steam, 
either from the locomotive or from a special heater. To 
accomplish this a main pipe is run under the car just as for 
a Westinghouse brake, and on the end of that main pipe an 
adjustable joint is attached which conforms to the motion 
of the car. At the centre of each car that main pipe is 
tapped and comes up under the seat. Under the centre of 
the coath is hung asteam-trap. Any car of the train can be 
cut out without interfering with the others. If steam is not 





wanted ina car there are two valves by which to shut it 


.| ing of 





out. A pressure of from 5 to 8 lbs. is carried, a reducing 
valve being used at the locomotive. In case the train is 
derailed the couplers slide out without injury. The cars 
heat up ata rate of about a degree and a halt every min- 
ute. In heating a train of five cars the engineer has not 
been able to discover any objectionable loss of steam. The 
steam can be shut off and the car will remain comfortably 
warm foran hour. It is in use on the Dunkirk, Alleghen 
Valley & Pittsburgh andis to be put on the Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis. It has been run on 
five cars to a train. 

The supply pipe is only 1 in., but the radiating pipe is 2 
in. in diameter. When the train comes in the trap gets rid 
of the condensed water, and all the brakeman has to do is to 
couple up the steam couplings when he couples his cars, 
and signal the engineer to turn his steam on. From a tem- 
perature of O° the car can be heated to 60° in about 40 
minutes.. For longer trains of 6 to 14 cars it is expected to 
use a special heater. : 

In a depot cars are heated by a main from the stationary 
boiler, unless there is an independent heater to run with the 


car. 

The difficulty of heating cars which are allowed to stand 
but a few minutes fast enough was then touched upon, 
and be necessity for special arrangements in such cases ad- 
mit 

A representative of the Speir system of heating then 
described his a The plan is to admit fresh air 
through a ventilator on the roof, passing it down a pipe to 
the base of the heater; the air then comes into contact with 
the heated cylinder and feeds itself into the car through a 
tin pipe running on each side of the car, its outlets being six 
on each side—4 x 6 in measurement. The air coming down 
this pipe as it strikes the cylinder becomes heated. It is 
known that any room or car must be supplied with air. 
You cannot extract the air and ventilate properly without 
supplying air. The system has been in use for 25 years. 
The speaker said further, in relatlon to the Speir system, 
that if there had been any objection to it it was that it 
heated the car too much, and so within the last year the 
manufacturers supplied a heated draught regulator. In 
pleasant weather it can hardly be perceived that there is 
any heater, and the atmosphere of the car is perfectly com- 
fortable. The air is passed over cast-iron, but scientific men 
claim that coming in contact with the heated surface does 
not change the chemical qualities of the air. With steam 
=r} J the principle is radiation, while the Speir is a mix- 

ot air with cold air. Steam heating makes a moist 
heat. A car heated with steam is not ventilated atall. To 
ventilate it from the roof drives out all of the heat, and the 
cold air remains. 

Some cinders come in in ventilating, but there is a small 
door at the base of the stove by which to remove them. Not 
enough will collect in a year’s time to prevent the passage 
of air. 

Mr. Apams asked if this system was used more extensively 
than the steam heating. 

The speaker thought it was. It was a more simple mode. 
Simplicity and economy, and the general adaptability of the 
system recommend it. A car can be hea at any time. 
A somewhat acrimonious discussion then took place on the 
claims advanced by the gentleman in respect to ventilation. 

Mr. Gouge, after cross-examination which developed 
nothing definite, stated that 10 cubic feet per person 
minute was necessary and sufficient for excellent ventilation, 
and criticised the Speir heating system for making inade- — 
quate arrangements in this respect. 

Mr. 8S. C. H1iu, of Washington, exhibited a drawing of a 
ventilator which he said was in operation on the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad. 

Mr. CREAMER said he had contrived a plan for heating 
cars, for which he had made drawings and was now making 
patterns, and in a month or two he would have his heater 
arranged. It is a combination of hot water and hot air. 
He makes a fire chamber 4 in. in diameter with an exterior 
shell of about 8 in. The bottom of the fire chamber is a fur- 
nace, and just above it is a coil of pipe. The pipes run along 
the sides of the car; the cold water is put into a reservoir 
inside the car, and the hot water circulates through that. 
The object of the hot water is to heat the car when it is 
standing still, so that there will be sufficient heat radiated to 
make the car reasonably comfortable while it is waiting in 
the station. When the car is os in motion the air is ad- 
mitted on the side of the car through one of the windows. 
Sheet-iron work is put in the windows with two deflectors, 
each of which opens about 3 iv. from the line of the car. 
When the car goes one way, one of them is open, so that the 
air will be driven in along the channels under the seat; when 
the direction of the car is changed that deflector is closed 
and the other is put out. If the car is too warm, both of the 
deflectors may be left open. This system of beating was 
not to interfere with my system of ventilation. Mr. Creamer 
thought this system of ventilation would aid the system of 
heating. 

-A representative of the New York Car Heating Co. then 
explained its system, which consists mainly in the use of an 
acetate of soda solution hermetically sealed inside of two 
boiler-tubes. The boiler-tubes are welded to a common 
head. The compound will hold beat for 24 hours. It had 
been tested on the surface roads in New York. The system 
is now in operation in 70 of the Brooklyn & Newtown Rail- 
road cars, and it had held : eat there for six, seven, eight 
and ten hours. The compound takes only from 15 to 20 
minutes to dissolve. It is about to be introduced on steam 
roads, It is claimed that a train of cars can be carried from 
New York to Buffalo with two beatings and kept perfectl 
comfortable. The connections between the cars are suc 
that the minute the steam-valve is opened to dissolve the 
compound in this reservoir a little. ejector is opened on the 
locomotive, which takes the condensed water back into the 
tender again. The apparatus could be put in for about 
#175 per car. 








English Railway Wheels. 


II. 
LOCOMOTIVE DRIVING WHEELS. 

In previous articles the principal varieties of wheels used 
in England under passenger and freight cars were illustrated 
and described. We now give illustrations showing the mode 
of making driving-wheels. Probably owing to the inferior 
quality of the cast-iron this material has never been much 
used in Great Britain for driving-wheels, and hardly ever in 
the hollow-spoke form usual here. Early driving-wheels 
had cast-iron hubs bored out accurately to receive turned 
tubular spokes. A T-shaped piece was welded to the rim 
end of the spoke and riveted in turn to a continuous wrought- 
iron band which formed the rim or inner tire of the. wheel. 
This method of construction has been long since abandoned 
and a wheel composed wholly of wrought-iron has taken its 
place. Provided the welds are sound, this wheel forms a 
solid and enduring sturcture, though, as will be seen, the 
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great number of welds, four to every spoke, make it expen- 
sive. 

The first stage of the process of making a driving-wheel 
is to form the hub and rim ends of the spokes. These are 
drawn down from the solid and stamped to shape, see figs. 
15 and 16. The two halves of the spokes are then welded 
together by a scarf weld, their ends being suitably shaped 
for this purpose, asshown. The spokes thus made are as- 
sembled together, with the hub ends touching, or the spaces 
between them packed with small pieces of iron to forma 
weld. Tbe spokes are firmly clamped together by a ring 
which is slung from a crane by means of trunnions, and can 
thus be easily handled and reversed. In order to form the 
hub or “boss,” two wrought-iron washers of the section 
indicated by dotted lines on fig. 18, are heated in a separate 
fire, while the assembled spokes are swung over a 
large circular fire, and the hub ends of the 
spokes heated to a welding heat. When all is ready, the 
assembled spokes are swung by the crane to a steam ham 
mer, the washer is placed on the spokes and the whole mass 
is welded up, forming, if the operation be successful, a solid 
wrought-iron hub, as shown in fig. 19. The mode of pro- 
cedure may be varied in detail; some makers prefer to 
weld each washer on in a separate heat, while others hold 
that the whole operation ought to be completed in one heat. 
The welding may be done by using suitable dies and an 
hydraulic press. The steam hammers used are often made 
specially for the purpose, differing chiefly from other ham- 
mers in having widely spread standards, so as to take in 
the largest-sized driving-wheels, which measure 8 ft. 
diameter on the tread. The crank-pin hub is now generally 
made of a piece of the shape shown in fig. 17, which is 
stamped under the steam hammer. This is obviously more 
convenient than building it up with spokes of special length 
and shape. 

The hub being formed, the isolated portions of the rim are 
welded together in order to complete the wheel. The wheel 
is slung from a crane in the smithy, by means of a suitable 
gear attached to a couple of trunnions clamped to the 
wheel (see right-hand side of fig. 19). The adjoining ends of 
the rim are placed succesively over a fire, and raised toa 
welding heat; meanwhile a small V piece has been heatea in 
an adjoining fire, and the wheel being laid on a Smith’s 
anvil, the V piece is hammered into the space between the two 
ends of the rim, and a weld is effected. The wheel is then 
turned over in the trunnions, reheated, and the operation is 
repeated on the other side. The V pieces are shown in dotted 
lines in fig. 19. The gaps in the rim are thus closed up, one 
by one, the trunnions being shifted as required, so that the 
wheel can be readily handled. 

The wheel is then a solid wrought-iron structure, but the 
hub and rim especially are rough, and require the super- 
fluous metal to be turned off. The spokes generally require 
but little dressing. The rim is, of course, faced on both 
sides and turned to size on the outside to fit the tire. The 
inner side of the rim is sometimes dressed up with aslotting 
machine made for the purpose, the cutting edge of the tool 
moving in an arc of a circle instead of in a straight line. 
The bub is faced and bored, and the curves, joining hub and 
spokes and axle and crank-pin hubs, may be either dressed 
up by hammer, chisel and file, or milled by a suitable mill- 
ing machine, having a heavy vertical spindle overhanging 
a large horizontal compound table to which the wheel is 
secured. 

The counter weights are often forged solid with the spokes 
under the steam hammer, before the spokes are welded into 
a wheel. This method gives a neat appearance, but the 
great rigidity of the rim at the balance weight tends to 
crack the adjoining plain portions of the rim on the well- 
known principle that a sudden alteration of section is cer™ 
tain, sooner or later, to lead to fracture in a structure sub- 
ject to severe and constantly changing strains. The older, 
and in some respects the better method of attaching balance 
weights is to make them of suitably shaped blocks of cast- 
iron fitted tight between the spokes, and kept in place side- 
ways by wrought-iron plates, riveted together through the 
blocks. It is a little difficult to make the plates look flat 
when the riveting is finished, and if the work is not care- 
fully done the rivets and blocks occasionally get loose and 
require renewing. 

The wheel is then pressed on the axle by a hydraulic 
wheel-press, with a pressure of from 18,000 to 27,000 Ibs. 
per inch diameter of the axle in the wheel-seat. The in- 
variable practice in England is to make the wheel-seat 
larger than the journal, the difference in diameter varying 
from }¢ in. tolin. The collars are forged solid on the axle, 
and are sometimes recessed into the wheel, as shown in fig. 
20, but the collar bearing against the wheel is often omitted. 
Practice differs as regards taper or straight fits, but one key 
is invariably used. The wheel is then quartered, the crank 
pins forced in, and the tire is shrunk on, secured by studs, 
bolts, or rivets, as the case may be, turned, and the whee] 
then only needs painting to be finished. ‘ender and engine 
truck wheels are made in a precisely similar manner, except, 
of course, that no crank-pin hub is required. 

Mr. Stroudly, on the Brighton Railway, has now adopted 
this method of making both freight and passenger car 
wheels. The former are 33 in. and the latter 389 in. 
diameter inside the tire, and both have nine spokes. The 
hub is welded up by an hydraulic press, the washers, spokes, 
eto., being placed in suitable dies. The hub is 8 in. deep, 
the washers being each 3 in. thick at the wheel-seat, and 
tapering thinner toward the outside of the rim.and thus 
there is plenty of solid metal to resist the bursting strain 
caused by the pressure of 135,000 Ibs., used to pression car 
wheels, 

Wheels made in this manner may be said never to fail 






























































Finished Driving Wheel. 
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° ae Rem, Bee. WHISTLE SIGNALS RECOMMENDED BY TIME CONVENTION ComMITTEE, OcT. 11, 1883. 
— - — sepianmhaiosmiieia a ; ‘ “aid pagel sae elaieanteidaeementail 
+ oni As revisions of Gen Per cent. of | Per cent. of | 
Original, F . ij No. of i i i i Remarks. 
Oct. 18, 1884. ae April Signal. Use. roads. a oat 8. | 
Sot eit & |—_——— a See Saint —|—__— wie: 
|\Signal for approaching stations, rail- | 
— — | road crossings and junctions. . ages 41 70 | 50 
o o °o Apply brakes; stop ..........+0+2 sees 73 93 | 68 
oe ant nis —— Off brakes; start........ ...cccccseeeeeees a 20 15 ' 
| | ({ 61 roads, representing 70 per cent. of train mile- 
oo* oo* 00 Answer to any signal, except train parted. 4 | 8 6 } age considered, make no provision for this sig- 
| 58 roads, representing 58 per cent. of ‘train mileage 
Suecession of o t;Succession of o t — — —- pote POW... cccdscccascccctosdessones 3 16 | 12 i it Gis puloees 42 per cent. of U. S., have no :ignal 
(Running) 000 | 000 | (S)ooo |Back Ns an: tigsSads: co sbaneseaned 76 100 73 ns sedis, timebimaiiean 2h pie sigh itt eetieiliiaibn 
| q a 
(Standing) d00 00000 (R)ooo Calling attention to signals carried. . ... 9 23 19 : cone ees and-28 per cent, of U. 8., have no signal 
| . 
— — | — -—— — — | FS — — — — Callin flagman............ ceeseeeeeeeeees| IZ | 29 21 
|Engineer’scall for signals from switch- | | ‘ 5 | 
CO9 900 pects | 0000 : men, watchmen and trainmen........ {| 28 54 | 40 | 
—— 00 — —o0o0 —-— 00 {Road crossing. . ee ee 28 20 | 
| } { 59 roads, representing 66 per cent. of train mileage 
(None.) 000 00000 Send flagman out ... .......00...ese seers ee 17 12 ) pa re eee _ per cent. of U. 8S. have no pro- 
| | | | vision o a 
Succession of 0 Succession of 0 |Suecession of [287 oStock alarm... .......-sseeeeeesseseseee | 38 | 49 | 36 
/ | 
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Explanation of signs: o short sound; —— long sound; (S) slow pulls; (R) rapid pulls. 
* In the original recommendations this signal covered only a response to signal t> stop at next station. Now extended to mean a response to any signal. 
+ To be used as stock alarm and also signal of danger of any kind, including train parted. , 


Nore.—The figures in columns headed ** No. of Roads” refer to the number of roads already using the signals recommended of those whose signals were consider 


+ The committee have devtated from the custom most generally in use (two short blasts), believing that two long blasts is better f 


by the engineer to answer conductors, flagmen and others giving him signals. 


§ The committee have also deviated from the general custom in recommending four long blasts of the whistle to cal] in flag man. 


ed. 
or a signal to start, and that two short blasts should be used 
Accordin 


1 to the statistics, forty-six roads, covering 51 per 
cent. of the train mileage considered, and 36 per cent. of the total mileage of the United States, use four short blasts. We not only think that four long blasts answer the pur 


better, but that it 


is the common practice, notwithstanding the general rules on the subject to the contrary. Besides this, twelve roads, representing 29 per cent. of the train mileage considered, and 21 per cent. of 


tbe total mileage of the United States, use the four long blasts. 


On mapy roads it may not be conside:ed advisavle to adopt any - 
from sudden emergency the engineer considers it necessary to notify the 


suddenly, or give way in such a way as to cause any 
damage to the engine or train. In some cases the rim 
gradually works through the V welds, but can still be run 
with perfect safety until the engine comes in for a general 
repair, when the tire can be removed, and the rim cut and 
re-veed. In some cases the lower ends of all the spokes have 
been cut off old wheels with a sound hub, and a heavier rim 
substituted. A more serious sign of weakness is the opening 
of the welds between the ends of the spokes in the hub. It 
is obvious that the pressure with which the axle is 
forced on tends directly to separate the welds. The washers 
are the only solid metal resisting the bursting force, and, as 
will be seen from the fig. 20, the hub being chiefly on the 
outside of the wheel (in order to get the axle-boxes as far 
apart as possible), the inner washer is very thin, and is of 
little assistance should the spoke-ends be imperfectly welded 
together. Wheels, however, are seldom condemned from 
this cause, aud nearly always outlast every other important 
part of the engine. Wheels under 6 ft. diameter on tread 
seldom give any trouble, and their tires are less apt to 
get loose than the larger sizes. 

The following are some finished weights of a pair of 
wheels and axle complete for an 18 x 26 in. cylinder freight 
engine on the North British Railway. The balance weights 
are forged solid with the wheels, which measure 60 in. 
diameter on tread. The tires are securea by Drummond's 
patent fastening, illustrated in Fig. 6 of our first article, 
which, however, gives the dimensions for a freight-car tire, 
the locomotive tires being 3 in. thick and 53 wide. These 
wheels cost $125 each, rough turned and bored, without 
tire, ete. This price, 8 cents per pound, includes manu- 
facturer's profit. 


Two wheels 


ik die soured olan ameaibmihis tenet eekaded aniuuniea 3,010 Ibs. 
PRES 60:4 400454000505. 6: peneniaehn. oo sbegr ent hnnies ae.“ 
Cis nse 264n6secnetahhhenbenech> snbhseneensssee 896“ 
FD Fe OOP OG oo oinc cccsctadevevesctas ovecs sbeasctssas 7% ** 
fe ee ee Tree er eer rr iio 
| Oe rer ee ety) me 135 =“ 
© I i vine kincn peas adekerneeced. aeanen _— 

DNs «dc carincvtube ccanssabeeadete | «ad MbbGeebes 6,003% lbs. 


Similarly, a pair of wheels and one axle for an American 
type freight and passenger engine, with the same size of 
cylinder, but wheels 73 in. on tread, weighed 7,742 Ibs. 
Each wheel in the rough, before being machined, weighed 
1,988 lbs., and finished 1,562 Ibs. without tires or balance 
weights Both these engines weigh about 33,000 Ibs. on 
each pair of drivers, and the wheel shown in fig. 20 carries 
asimilar load. A pair of drivers, axle and crank-pins, etc., 
for an American type passenger engine for the Caledonian 
Railway, illustrated in the Railroad Gazette for June 10, 
1881, weighs 7,084 lbs. The cylinders are 18 by 24, and 
the wheels are 84 in. diameter on tread when new, and are 
loaded with 28,700 lbs. These figures will give our readers 
a fair idea of the weights usual in good English practice. 








Association of American Railroad Superintendents. 





The semi-annual meeting of this Association was held in 
New York, April 21 and 22. R. Stewart, General Manager 
of tie Cheshire Railroad, was elected Chairman pro tem. 

The following gentlemen were elected members ; 

C. 8. Davidson, Division Superintendent New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 

H. M. Britton, General Manager Rome, Watertown & 
Ogdensburg Railroad. 

. M. Baker, General Superintendent Addison & North- 

ern Pennsylvania Railroad. 

G. S. Garwood, Superintendent Williamstown & Delaware 
River Railroad. 

C. A. Hammond, Superintendent Boston, Revere Beach & 
Lyon Railroad. 

J. Mulligan, Superinteudent Connecticut River Railroad. 

J. H. Jones, General Superintendent Ulster & Delaware 
Railroad. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, D, W. Sanborn, Eastern Railroad; First Vice- 
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‘informally, the committee on that subject having asked to 


President, W. H. Stevenson, New York, New Haven & | 
Hartford Railroad; Second Vice-President, J. M. Metheany, | 
Grand Rapids & Indiana Railroad; Third Vice-President, 
Peyton Randolph, Virginia Midland Railroad; Secretary, 
Waterman Stone, Providence, Warren & Bristol Railroad; 
Assistant Secretary, F. S. Gannon, New York City & 
Northern Railroad; Treasurer, R. M. Sully, Petersburg 
Railroad. 

The attendance at the convention was not large, number- 
ing probably not more than 24 members in all. The meet- 
ings, however, were quite animated, and its size in some 
degree facilitated the transaction of business, as the discus- 
sions were quite general and animated. The subject of 
* Honesty of Conductors” was first taken up somewhat 


be relieved. The general purport of the discussion was that 
a sufficient check upon cash collections was obtained by col- 
lecting on the cars an additional sum of not less than 10 
cents to be repaid at any ticket office by a rebate check. A 
new form of conductor’s cash-collection slip, recently put 
into use on the Grand Rapids & Indiana Railroad, was 
exhibited and is elsewhere given. The question of an ade- 
quate check against the suppression and re-selling of tickets 
collected was discussed with some animation, but without 
any definite or even informal result. 

‘rhe subject of ‘‘Uniform Train Signals” occupied the 
greater portion of the time of the convention. It may not 
be generally known that this association took up the sub- 
ject at their meetings, Oct. 18 and 19, 1882, and submitted 
a list of signals by whistle, bell-cord, lamp or hand which 
are almost exactly identical with those recommended by 
the General Time Convention. In this meeting the associ- 
tion reconsidered its action in reference to two or three 
of the whistle signals and recommended modifications in 
the signals proposed by the General Time Convention, and | 
in — by themselves likewise. The hand and lamp and | 
bell-cord signals were taken up one by one and _ approved. 
The most important change proposed in the whistle signals 
was the use of three different signals of three blasts 
each to mean three different things, as proposed 
by the Time Convention, it being held in the meet- 
ing that the distinction between long and short blasts and 
between short blasts slowly and rapidly given was too fine 
a one to rely on in practice and liable to prove dangerous. 
The convention therefore recomnfended that the signal of 
three short blasts to call attention to signals carried should 
be changed to five short blasts, and that the signal of three 
long blasts, to indicate train parted, should be changed to a 
succession of short blasts, the same as the stock signal; also, 
that the signal of five short blasts to send out flagman 
recommended by the General Time Convention should be 
changed to three short blasts, the same as to back up, on the 
ground that the flagman should go back in any case, and 
that the train could not be backed without the action of the 
engineer who gave the signals. This pro 1, however, 
met with somewhat decided opposition, and would seem to 
be open to some objection on the ground of convenience if 
not of safety. 

The association also recommended that instead of carrying 
a combined green and white signal to indicate an irregular 
train following a simple white signal, and disapproved of 
the use of a white signal on the front of an engine to indicate 
that the traiu is itself irregular, without recommending any 
substitute. It was then resolved that action ‘at the previous 
meetings conflicting with the foregoing be rescinded. 

The next meeting was voted to be at Young’s Hotel, Bos- 
ton, Tuesday, Sept. 16, to continue two days, with a trip to 
the White Mountains after adjournment, for which the 
Secretary was instructed to arrange. 

The table given above represents the action taken at the 
two conventions of the Association of Railroad Superin- 
tendents and also by the General Time Convention. 
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Transportation in Congress. 


In the Senate on the 24th: 

Mr. Frye, from tbe Committee on Railroads, reported 
favorably the bill introduced by Senator Miller, of New 
York, to provide for the construction of bridges across 
Staten Island Sound, known as Arthur Kill and Kill Von 
Kull, with amendments. The bill authorizes the Staten 
Island Rapid Transit Railroad Co. to build a bridge across 
the sound from a point at or near Elizabeth, N. J., to the 
town of Northfield, N. Y., and the Staten Island Lag 
Co. to build a ie between the city of Perth Amboy, N. 
J., and Westfield, N. Y. It authorizes the companies named 
to charge a reasonable rate of toll, such rate to be subject 
to the approval of the Secretary of War, and to change b 
him from time totime. It provides that the bridges shall 





be pivotal draw-bridges, each with a draw over the main 
channel of the river at an accessible and navigable point, 


al to send flagmen out, but when thought necessary the committee recommend the use of the five short blasts, when 
agman that the rear of the train must immediately be protected. 


and with spans of not less than 200 ft. in length in the clear, 
on the sides of the central and pivot pier of the draw, 
the next adjoining spans to the draw to be not less 
than 250 ft., if the proper location of the draw over the 
channel will admit of spans of such width between it and 
the shore; that the spans shall not be less than 15 ft. above 
low-water mark and not less than 10 ft. above extreme 
high-water mark. It provides that the bridges shall be built 
under and subject to such regulations for the security of 
navigation of the sound as the Secretary of War shall pre- 
scribe, the plans and specifications for the bridges to be sub- 
mitted to him and approved before the construction of the 
bridges is begun. 

On April 24 the Senate Committee on Railroads unani- 
mously agreed to report, with a few minor amendments, the 
bill prepared by Senator Cullom to establish a commission 
to regulate inter-state commerce. It creates a commission 
to be known as the Inter-State Commerce Commission, of 
five members, to be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. Not more than three 
of them shall be members of one political party. 

“Sec. 2. The Commission shall have supervision over all 
matters pertaining to the regulation of commerce among 
the several states and territories, and the methods of opera- 
tion of all transportation companies engaged in inter-state 
commerce, and it is made the duty of the Commission to 
enforce the provisions of the act by all lawful means within 
its power. 

“If any transportation company engaged in inter-state 
commerce shall demand or receive, in the transaction of 
the business of inter-state commerce, more than reasonable 
rates of compensation, it shall be deemed guilty of extor- 
tion; or if any such company shall, directly or indirectly, 
by any rebate, drawback or other device collect or recive 
from any person a greater compensation for any service it 
may render in its transaction of inter-state commerce than 
it collects or receives from any other person for like service. 
or if it neglects or refuses to furnish equal facilities, it shall 
be deemed guilty of unjust discrimination.” 

Complaints of extortion or unjust discrimination are to 
be investigated by the Commission. If, in case tke com- 
plaints are found to be well founded, the companies refuse 
reparation or to desist from the objectionable practice, the 
Commission is required to certify the facts to the District 
Attorney of the United States for the judicial district in 
which the act complained of occurred, and it shall be the 
duty of the District Attorney, at the request of the com- 
plainant to institute such proceedings in the name of the 
complainant as may be necessary to recover any damages 
sustained by him, and in case of failure to recover, 
the complainant shall pay the cost of the suit, attor- 
neys’ fees excepted. Any company convicted under 
the provisions of the act, either of extortion or unjust 
discrimination, shall forfeit and pay for each offeuse a fine 
of not exceeding $1,000. Any company that shall neglect 
to make such annual reportsas the Commission may require, 
or that shall neglect or refuse to answer any question or to 
produce any book, paper, contract, or document, or prop- 
erly certitied abstract thereof called for by the commis- 
sion in making its investigations, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and on _ conviction shall 
be fined in a sum not exceeding $1,000 for each 
offense. Each Commissioner shall receive an annual 
salary of $7,500, and the Commission shall appoint a 
Secretary, who shall receive an annual salary of £3,500. 
In making investigations, the Commission is armed with 
power to require the attendance of witnesses, to administer 
oaths and to require the production of all books, papers, 
contracts, and documents, or properly certified abstracts 
thereof relating to any matter under investigation, and is 
authorized to conduct investigations in any portion of the 
United States. The Commisrion is authorized to require 
annual reports from all transportation compunies engaged 
in inter-state commerce, to fix the time and prescribe the 
manner in which reports shall be made, and to require from 
such companies specific answers to all questions upon 
which the Commission may need information. Such annual 
reports shall show in detail the amount of. c.pital stock 
issued, and the amounts paid therefor; the dividends paid, 
the number of stockholders, the funded and floating debts, 
and the interest paid thereon; the cost and value of the 
company’s property, franchises and equipment, with a com- 
plete description of the same; the number of employés and 
the salaries paid each class; the amounts expended for 
improvements each year and how expended; the monthly 
earnings and receipts from each branch of business and from 
all sources ; the monthly operating and other expenses ; the 
balances of profit and loss, and a complete exhibit of 
the financial operations of the company each year. Such 
reports shall also contain such information in relation to 
rates or regulations concerning fares or freights, or agree- 
ments, arrangements, or contracts with other companies as 
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the Commission may require. The Commission shall make 
an anovual report to the Secretary of the Interior, which 
shall be by him transmitted to Congress. This rep ort shall 
contain such information and data collected by the Commis- 
sion as may be considered of value in the determination of 
questions connected with the regulation of inter-state com- 
merce, together with such recommendations as to additional 
legislation for the regulation of inter-state commerce as the 
Commission may deem necessary. The sum of $60,000 is 
appropriated for the use and purposes of the act for the 
present and next fiscal years. 








Master Car-Builders’ Meeting at Buf alo. 


A meeting of master car-builers was held in Buffalo, April 
15. There were present the following gentlemen: John 8. 
Lentz, Lehigh Valley ; John Kirby, A. C. Robson, Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern; L. Garey, J. R. Petrie, 
Cc. H. Burchard, New York Cevtral & Hudson River ; 
Charles Graham, Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern; Alvin Strauss) E. H. Bowman, Pennsylvania 
& New York; Robert Miller, Michigan Central ; Robert 
Potts, Canada Southern: J. D. Mcllwain, Grand 
Trunk; M. Wilder, F. M. Wilder, New York, Lake Erie & 
Western; T. H. Muusell, New York Central Sleeping Car 
Co.; F. D. Adams, Boston & Albany; R. C. Blackall, Dela- 
ware & Hudson Canal Co.; William Fuller, Great Western; 
Jobn McKenzie, Nickel-Plate; Allen Vaile, Buffalo, New 
York & Philadelphia; C. A. Smith, Union Tank Line; T. J. 
Frederick, G. E. Pratt, New York, West Shore & Buffalo; 
H. 8. Billinger, Pullman Palace Car Co. 

In the absence of Mr. MeWood Mr. F. M. Wilder presided, 
and Mr. Lentz acted as Secretary. As a subject for discus- 
siou Mr. Garey propounded the question as to who should 
furnish bearing springs when they fail through fair usage 
and it becomes necessary to replace them—the owner of 
the car or the road on which the car happens to be when 
the springs give out. 

After some discussion of this question the following reso- 
lution was offered: 

** Resolved, That itis the sense of this meeting that all 
bearing springs under freight cars when failing under fair 
usage shall be replaced at the expense of the owner; and 
all draw or buffer springs that are broken or set, or show a 
permanent set one inch or more from the original position, 
shall be removed and others replaced at the expense of the 
owner.” 

Mr. McIlwain propounded the question as to what kind of 
spring should be replaced. Would one or another make 
answer? The Chair said he thought that under the rules of 
interchange of cars they would be expected to put in the 
same make. 

The question of what was to be considered as fair usage was 
discussed at some length. Mr. Garey was called upon to 
explain what he meant by a failing bolster spring. He 
replied by saying that be considered a broken or dead, or 
nearly so, set spring a failing one. Discussion on the ques- 
tion of fair usage was resumed. Opinions differed some- 
what. The Chair said he did not consider a spring which 
came down more than % or 3 in. when a car was loaded to 
its full capacity to be a good spring. 

A division of the resolution being called for, the first part 
was carried. Discussion on the second part followed, and it 
was rejected. 

On motion of Mr. Adams it was resolved that it was the 
sense of the meeting that all railroad companies should 
adopt buffer springs for freight cars of a capacity not less 
than 18,000 pounds. 

The subject of changing defective car wheels was next 
brought up, and Mr. Lentz desired some kind of a resolu- 
tion adopted calling the attention of the railroads to the 
matter of replacing car wheels and axles of fureign cars 
with those of a difierent pattern than were used on the 
road which owned the cars, This subject also included the 
question of how to protect themselves, A discussion fol- 
lowed, showing the requirements of the different roads and 
their practice in replacing car wheels and axles, and it was 
suggested that if all abide by the rules of the Association, 
this difficulty would be obviated. In answer to this sugges- 
tion it was stated that the trouble was mainly occasioned 
by those roads which sent no representatives to the meetings 
to join in the discussions. 

Mr. McIiwain moved that it was the sense of the meeting 
that all wheels removed by one company from cars belong- 
ing to anothér company should be reported to that com- 

any; in other words, a blank bill should be sent. Mr. 

arey amended that a charge of 50 cents should be made 
on all such wheels not otherwise chargeable. His object in 
making such an amendment was to make it an object for 
the forwarding of such reports. The amendment was voted 
down, and the resolution adopted. 

Mr. Miller inquired as to the value of the wheel-grinding 
machine. The chairman stated that he had had one in use 
for two years, and considered it a very valuable machine. 

Another subject, that of passing cars with old defects, was 
brought up by Mr. Garey, who asked if it would not be a 
good idea to place cards on allsuch cars. Line cars seldom 
have an opportunity to get home and be repaired. In the 
dull season they were placed on the side tracks, and when 
the busy season began they were put right into service. 
Cars were getting to be ina bad condition, and some plan 
should be devised to remedy the matter. If cards could be 
placed on such cars, stating the defects, place, and date, he 
thought good results would follow. 

A general discussion followe1, during which it was stated 
that by this system when it became necessary to repair such 
defective cars the card could be used as a voucher against 
the owner. 

A resolution was offered by Mr. Garey that it was the sense 
of the meeting that condition cards should be used stating 
old defects of cars, and that they should be classed as non- 
chargeable defects against the parties using the cards. The 
resolution was referred back to Mr. Garey, who was in- 
structed to present the matter at the meeting for the revision 
of rules next June. The Secretary was also instructed to 
present all the matters acted upon at the same meeting. 

A committee of three, consisting of Messrs. Frederick, 
MclIlwain and Robson, was appointed to formulate a plan 
for the organization of a club similar to those in other cities, 
and to present such plan at the next meeting. It was re- 
solved to hold that meeting in Buffalo, Oct. 8 next. 





A Standard Freight Car Truck. 





The New England Railroad Club held its regular monthly 
meeting April 23, at its rooms in the Boston & Albany 
station, Boston, Mr. F. D. Adams, General Master Car- 
Builder of the Boston & Albany Railroad, in the chair. 
The meeting was well attended, some 70 members being 
present. After taking up and disposing of the arrange- 
ments for transporting delegates to the Master Car-Builders’ 
convention at Saratoga from Boston, for which purpose Mr. 
Marden, Mr. Adams and Mr. Lauder were appointed a 
omtmittee, the Club proceeded to the discussion of the topic 
for the evening, which was the “ Feasibility of adopting a 
Standard Freight Car Truck,” the proper details for the 
same and the best method for introducing it. A large 
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Recommendations as to a Standard Truck. 


The following responses to a circular of New England Railroad Club have been received: 











BRAKES. 
NAME. Railroad. Style of truck preferred. — z Box cover. Springs. Journal bearing. 
. ow 
No. hung. 
Thos. Sutherland1 C. & Gr. Tr.... G. T. St. diamond....... 8 wh.|Car body Fletcher........... Elliptic 2.......... M. C. B. standard. 
J. Mulligan....... Conn. R. .. ..'N. ¥.Susp. “ o ss 16) © (ISIS... | WOREB S10... cscs. Ludlams’ steel coil - - 
ae: ee ee .N Y.C. iron dia.imp’d 8 “ ee ees eon vac naheeas caer Swing bolster...... 7 copper, 1 tin. 
Ty. FORMATO. «5.005 ae ee a asices Swing bols. “ .“* i ivsdhe: ao watch whl s-.0s0-sccenes whan vabdbina haan ou6k Lop eenResMen ks detune 
E. A. Olmstead 2.|N. ¥. C........ Reading ° _ 2? ee. Cn, oc cssnchlasencesh acai nak weshe Saddle back. 
W.E.Chamberlain Pr. & Worc.... Any recommended.. ... 8 * |To truck. me  ehnenawee A French elliptic.. Lead-lined bronze. 
| Qe eee eee: SP ee eee 8 ‘* |Outside.. % « \\eicie. haces teemeiente axe ee haseses 
Geo. Richards..../B. & Prov..... |Plain diamond..........lecees Joos secess bed Pare Aa Lead-lined. 
W. B. Snow 3 ...|I!. Cen......../01. Cen. * : ee 8 “ |Inside.... * Fae aimee Steel coil 3........ Brass and Babbitt. 
Geo. Hackett.....\C. R. R..N. J..;Diamond.......... ..... eo TER cw ce cccaNvscceuensjapee epehennes Kee: Mahe Gnakmmcaaes 
J. Townsend ..... Ch. & Alt..... Imp. Potter sw. m....... 8 * |To body..|Hewett............ French elliptic....|4 lead, l antimony. 
Wm. Fuller ...... N.Y., L.E &W. Heavy diamond. ....... pez "3 Fletcher... ........ Dupl. elliptic.. ... Lead-lined. 
C. H., Burchard...|N. Y.C........ a 8 “ \Totruck. L. S. & M.S. spring Vose twin grad 4.. = 
John Kirby 5..... L. 8. & M.S... Rigid diamond 5........ a ye Eo BIER ge PRE SEES eR (eS Eee rT 
G. W. Cushing....'No. Pac. , eer cae EE aS CS French spiral..... Plain bear. 
H. L. Cooper. .. |. E. & W..... Rigid diamond.. .......4 ‘“* |Inside,... — ekwunancns an Elliptic....#....... Saddle-back. 
Sanford Keeler... Fi. & Pere M.. M. C. Thielson diamond. 4 “ eS ean “ eee ll eee Ajax or Hopkins’. 
me. Oe. WE S..2005: P.. C. & St. L..' Penna. st’d ES ES ois = oo i's 0 4:0 20 s4sd eenenne menace wes sae lone Pecmmaananeent : 
R. H. Soule ......|.N. Y , W.8.&B.|Diamond.... ........... 8 * |Inside..... Spring lid .. | re Phosphor-bronze.* 
0 <0 OS ot cD cca heheh. ctakingees Sia wNsns cece hehabeeiiaesecaches  Lvketnbsssedneneewus Iesmsieaney seus eats 
C,. A. Smith 8.... Un. Tank Line Diamond sw. m. 8..... So Tenet akiccnckeas* Sanaaen AUC. 00s cesece Copper and tin. 
J.D. Billings..... Eastern ....... oe -wivtpuicesccevtnstasthenceks si ot (Eee cE kiepie baw dL acdbee® fo dSeUSl bey. [ASSAD aN SNORE Se 
John Coghlan... |B. R., B.& L..|B. & A. continuous..... 8 *“ |Totruc«.|Fletcher........... I isasidiéncund ohestsece Sesser s .<eeanou 
he ty SO vaca iEc se OE ME IEROIRs 550 cocccasceccecccs eT ciaveasar ME... ‘Wwareuconsuctesneves | aeasseseacne, Senew 


* Not brass. 


REMARKS. 

1. Thos. Sutherland, of C. & G. T. R. R., recommends as springs| 6. E. B. Wall, of P. C.& St.L. R. R., says: ‘“‘ The saving depends 
for 20-ton loads, 7 leaves, 3g x 34% x 24. Prefers 4 x 8 journal. | on the truck adopted, there would ve none to the Penna. Co. with 
2. E. A. Olmstead, of N.Y. C. & H.R. R.R., says: * By all aswing-motion truck.” 

means use a ‘ saddle-back,’ and abolish the wedge.” 7. Reuben Wells, of L. & N. R. R., says: ‘‘No one pattern of 
3. W. B. Snow, of Ill, Cen., says: ‘‘ 62’ wheel-base, 3 x 1% top , truck will answer the requirements. It would be better to select a 

bars; 3 <% bottom, heeled up at ends, 3 x \% strap, French‘’s 8 x | number of different standards for different loads and uses * 

7, 2-coil 25-ton spring.” 8. C. A. Smith, of Union Tank Line, recommends 6 ft. wheel- 
4. “ Or Cliff & Righter’s triplet spring.” base; brake leverage, 244 to 1; arch bars, 4 x ¥g top. 4 x 1 Lot- 
5. John Kirby, of L.8. & M.S. k’y, says: “ Top bars 34% x 144; | tom, solid continuous frame, B. & A. style, 

bottom, 3% x 1: strap, 344 x 34; 14% bolts, thin malleable iron 


9. C. E. Garey, of N. Y. C. & H. R., estimates the saving at $5 
wasber under head; counter-snk hole. 


| percar per year. Favors 4 x 8 journal. 


| 
number of interesting letters had been received from various | New England Railroad Club that a standard freight car 
railroad men and car-builders in response to a circular sent | truck be adopted by the Master Car-Builders’ Association 
out previous to the meeting. We present a tabular ex-| at as early a date as possible, and that we who are members 
tract of the definite recommendations contained in | of that Association will use our best influence in accompl ish- 
these letters, quite a number of which were read | ing that result.” 
to the meeting previous to the opening of discus-| The Club then adjourned till Wednesday, May 28. 
sion. Fas 380 ty sero were ae of which NE cer Peron a 
agreed that a standard freight-car truck would save a large 
sum of money (few venturing upon definite figurés), a THE SCRAP HEAP. 
wanders wes yeeegge aan ge — — = 4 | Found What He Wanted. 
agree at any one single standard wou e expedient, | ee Ee . ee 
giving no liberty of choice), and that the asker Car- | a ace ee} ee nen Lppecg an. eye a aes 
Builders’ Association were the proper organization to select | the yen ng a “0 erdonggon \ + P jece of — ap where abies 
such a standard for adoption. The replies were also unan- | om ont - id A + 8 1] ver 9 << T don't believe I have.” 
imous ia favor of some form of diamond truck, and leaned | plied. the teacantl wed “ae What's this 2?” asked the brake 
decidedly toward an all-iron truck. With respect to adopt- | TSP iC 1 Prarie * ites deaae the sania. 
ing rigid or swing-motion bolsters there seemed to be | 78") ve rs Ww tT ce. pe will do if itisn’t too brittl 
cousiderable difference of opinion. The Fletcher spring | SPORE cake. ogg. ome: : ” 








box-cover was also much more frequeatly recommended as 
a standard than any other in the replies. The Fletch:r 
cover consists of a thin plate pressed against the box by a 
spiral spring at one side attached to the bolt on which the lid 
swings. Several of the replies received from well-known men 


I will bring it back in a minute.”— Baltimore Day. 
Financial. 


The preferred creditor is the one who will wait longest for 
his pay.— New Orleans Picayune. 





The preferred stockholder is the one who asks no ques- 
tions and always sends in his proxy to be voted for the old 
board. 

Income bonds are so called because the holder derives no 
income from them. 

Consolidated mortgage sounds better than third or fourth 
and general mortgage bonds more attractive than fifth or 
sixth mortgage securities would be; but the difference is 
sometimes one that would puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer to 
find out. 

Trust bonds are frequently so called because they require 
a great amount of trust on the part of the buyer. 

‘erminal bonds are so valled because they are generally 
issued when a company has reached the terminus of its 
credit, and the directors are at their wits’ end to raise 
money. 

A receiver is a sort of financial undertaker who conducts 
the funeral of a deceased company,and, like the undertaker, 
his bill is generally big enough to absorb all the property 
there is left. 

Railroad Thieving. 


For some weeks past the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Day- 
ton, the Cincinnati, Washington & Baltimore, the Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago, the Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis and the Ohio & Missis- 
sippi railroad companies have been greatly annoyed by a 
gang of thieves who have been breaking into freight cars, both 
while in transit and while standing in theirjrespective yards. 
Freight of every description has been stolen, thereby, in 
mapy instances, causing the railroads to be not only greatly 
inconvenienced, but to lose a considerable sum of money by 
paying for the missing property. Detectives Amthauer, 
Adams and Carr were detailed by the different railroads 


were very emphatic in their preference for this box-cover. 
The sentiment of the replies was also nearly unanimous in 
favor of braking on eight wheels. One or two specified the 
use of trucks on only four wheels for nearly level roads, 
and one reply proposed to use brakes on each truck sepa- 
rately worked by a brake-shaft at each end of the car. Much 
difference of opinion appeared in reference to hanging the 
brakes, whether they should be inside or outside of the 
wheels and whether they should be attached to the truck or 
to the car-body. The discussion at the meeting brought 
out little of general interest in addition to the matter con 

iained in these written replies, as there was evidently 
more reluctance to express extemporaneous views as 
freely on a topic of this character and importance as 
in discussions of less important details. 

Mr. MARDEN, of the Fitchburg Railroad, considered that 
the only feasible way to obtain action would be through an 
individual or committee of ability who were practical 
engineers and mechanics, and who should be. engaged to 
travel through the country and get the ideas of different 
roads, sifting down all the data collected. Mr. Lovell advo- 
cated the same idea, and considered the Thielsen truck the 
best in use, the on)y objection to it being that it is a patented 
article. Mr. Garey, of the New York Central, was considered 
to have substantially as good a truck, without infringing on 
any patent. The peculiar point on which patent is claimed 
for the Thielsen truck was stated to be the combination of 
the channel bars with the iron castings by riveting them 
together. 

Mr. ADAMS, of the Boston & Albany, dwelt at some length 
upon the importance of the question and the necessity of | 
immediate action. He was also in favor of the appointment 
of a committee specially engaged to attend to thisduty. He 





considered that the continuous iron frame of the Boston & | to, if possible, ferret out the thieves and recover 
Albany truck was one containing important merits which it| the property. The job was an_ uphill one, but 
would be well to embody in a standard truck, although he} the officers at last succeeded. in spotting two 


had come upon the Boston & Albany strongly prejudiced 
against their truck, and still believed that it needed essen- 
tial modifications in the details,to the general effect of 
bringing it more inte accordance with the diamond type; 
but he did not think it would be wise to adopt the diamond 
type as a standard without taking greater precautions than 
are now usual to keep the truck square, and believed that 
a continuous frame of some kind should constitute a feature 
in any standard. He was, however, ready to accede to any- 
thing which should meet the views of the majority, for the 
sake of uniformity. 

Mr. LEANDER GAREY, President of the Master Car-Build- 
ers’ Association, considered that the first things to be deter- 
mined were the rate of speed and the load which future 
practice would require. e thought the present committee 
of the Master Car-Builders’ Association might be able to 
propose a standard if these questions were once settled. He 
then presented his individual views substantially as in the 
table below, but more at length. 

Mr. ADAMS did not think the question of load wasa 
serious One, as the average freight car did not appear to 
carry even 20,000 lbs., and if there was necessity to carry 
60,000 or 70,000 ibs. on a car, it would be well for roads to 
have a few cars of extra capacity, which each line might 
build to suit itself. It was suggested on the other side that 
this policy might result in the near future in haviug the 
same costly confusion in extra heavy cars as now exists in 
the ordinary type of freight cars, the tendency being more 
and more toward increasing the capacity, 

The meeting ey passed the following resolution: 

‘* Resolved, That it is the sense of the members of the 


men named Charles Willoughby, of No. 69% West Sixth 
street, and Charles Studer of Sixth street, near Carr. The 
men had been reported to the officers as the thieves, and 
their suspicious carriage led to their being taken in last Fri- 
day night and locked up at the Third Street Station on sus 
picion. The prisoners bad been frequently seen in the com- 
any of Theo. Kline and Charles Ferris, who are partners 
in a small feed store at the corner of Eighth and Eggleston 
avenue. The suspicions of the officers were so strong against 
Willoughby, Ferris and Kline that yesterday morning 
Detective Amthauer caused search warrants to be 
issued for Kline & Ferris’ store. Armed with the 
document he and Detective Kushman went to the store 
in question and there found six butts of tobacco, a sack of 
coffee, a case of shoes and a quantity of other merchandise, 
all of which was taken to Central Station. Kline and Ferris 
were also taken into custody and locked up at Central Sta- 
tion charged with receiving stolen goons. Ferris claimed 
that he had bought all the goods found from Willoughby. 
The goods had been represented as parts of different con 
signments to Willoughby and Kline, and Ferris’ wagon had 
been used to bring them from different points in the suburbs 
of the city, where they had been thrown from the cars by 
the thieves. Upon this evidence a charge of grand larceny 
was placed against Willoughby and Studer. The 
prisoners are but a very small number of the 
gang who have been robbing cars for the past 
six weeks. The mode of operation, which is quite a novel 
one, wasto board a moving train in the suburbs, and, by 
means of a rope and hook, the thief would be enabled to 
drop down to the lock on the door of her ar. A pe rot 
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pincers soon cut the staple, and an entrance was effected, 
after which freight such as could be obtained, was thrown 
out along the road, to be subsequently picked up by pals 
the robber himself, eventually jumping from the train and 
escaping in the darkness that always enveloped the above 
detailed mode of stealing, which grew to such an 
alarming extent that it had to be stopped at all 
hazards. Willoughby was formerly a coal cart driver, and 
a hard character. A few days ago his wife packed a large 
box full of dry goods and departed for a place near North 
Vernon, Ind. Detectives Adams and Carr yesterday went 
to that point and recovered the goods in Mrs. Willoughby’s 
possession. A dark lantern and the pliers used in cutting 
the staples on the cars were found in Willoughby’s house 
after bis arrest. Ferris was formerly employed as engi- 
neer at the Mechanics’ Institute, but has more recently been 
engaged in the feed business. His home is near Kemes, in 
East Sycamore Township, near Montgomery.—Cincinnati 
News-Journal, April 26. 

Train-Wreckers Arrested. 


Albert Coleman, aged 18 years, of Staebler street and 
State avenue, Price Hill, was yesterday morning arrested 
by Detectives Wili Hazen and Jack Hinkle and quartered 
at Central Station until 2.30 o’clock in the afternoon, when 
he was taken to Xenia by Hazen. He was arrested on the 
pretext that he was wanted for using the mails for fraudu- 
lent purposes, but he is really suspected of being implicated 
in the wrecking of the Pan Handle train near Stor Sta 
tion, a few miles from Xenia, O., on the night of Friday, 
April 11, when several persons were killed and a number 
more or less injured. 

An investigation as to the cause of the accident proved 
that a diabolical plot to wreck the train and rob the express 
car had been carried out by removing a rail. The suspicion 
that such was the case was verified when the baggage- 
master stated that after the catastrophe he was accosted by 
a man who demanded the keys to the safe, the fellow evi- 
dently mistaking him for the express messenger, who was 
at that time buried in the ruins. Detectives Will and 
Larry Hazen were put on the case, and started to work with 
a very frail clue, but by perseverance finally succeeded, 
when the above arrest of Coleman was made. 

Shortly after the wreck, it will be remembered that a man 
named John Michaels was arrested at Dayton, O., on sus- 
picion of being one of the wreckers, and was subsequently 
identified by the baggage-master as the man who had de- 
manded the keysof the safe. Michaels was removed to 
Xenia, and narrowly escaped being lynched. By untiring 
efforts Detective Hazen finally got a clue to two young men 
who had bought a quantity of needles from an Eastern 
house, and had them sent to Middletown, O., where they|were 
received by the two men, who went by assumed names. Of 
course the goods were not paid for. One of the worthies, 
who gave the name of Dubbs, was arrested by Larry Hazen 
in Dayton, O., last Friday, for fraudulently using the mails, 
and was afterward partially identified as one of the three 
suspected of wrecking the train. Since Dubbs’ arrest, the 
detectives have been looking for the third man, whom 
suspicion strongly pointed to as Coleman, who is a telegraph 
operator. His stepfather, Thomas Jenkins, lives at 
McLean and Harrison avenues. Coleman could never 
be caught home, so yesterday morning Will Hazen 
resolved to resort to a little strategy. A note inform- 
ing Coleman that he could obtain employment as an 
operator by applying at the Brighton telegraph office was 
sent to his sister Rowena Jenkins’ house at Staebler and 
State avenue, Price Hill. Coleman fell into the trap, and 
when he materialized at Brighton was at once taken into 
custody. He was not apprised of what he was wanted for, 
but was taken to Dayton to confront his pals, Dubbs and 
Michaels.—Cincinnati News-Journal, April 29. 





TECHNICAL. 

Locomotive Building. 
H. K. Porter & Co, in Pittsburgh, shipped a light locomotive 
from their shops last week and have several others under 
construction. 

During the past month there have been gradual reductions 
made in the force of employes at the Baldwin Tocomotive 
Works of Burnham, Parry, Williams & Co., the total num- 
ber of discharges to date aggregating about 300 men. The 
maximum force, when the works are running at their full 
capacity is upward of 3,000, but this number is now reduced 
to about 2,700 regular men. The discharges have been made 
mostly from the smith shop, the foundry and tank room, 
where the preliminary work in the filling of orders is first 
completed. More discharges, it is said, must be made 
during the coming month, as the large falling otf in 
orders wiil compel a reduction to one-half the produc- 
ing capacity of the works. The policy of the firm, however, 
itis said, has always been directed to the best interest of 
their employes and rather than make wholesale discharges, 
which would seriously affect so many hundreds of families, 
a reduction in the working hours will probably be resorted 
to in order to afford employment to as many of the mechan- 
ics ascan possibly be retained. The Baldwin Locomotive 
Works have been engaged to their full capacity for several 
years past, producing an avarage number of 12 locomotives 
per week, The employesof these great industrial shops have 
been, it is said, singularly fortunate, as _ there 
has never beer, even in times of greatest business 
depression, an entireclosing down of work. At present the 
firm has enough orders for locomotives to permit the 
works to run at one-half their capacity until July 1 next, or 
an average of about six engines per week, on domestic and 
foreign accounts. A vessel is now loading with eight loco- 
motives for Rosario, Argentine Republic, and another ship 
will soon follow for the same port with an equal number. 
This will make the fifth consignment to the Argentine Re- 
public during the past six months, 42 engines in all, one- 
third of which were of the narrow-gauge pattern. The first 
10 out of an order for 30 locomotives for the Western Rail- 
road of Buenos Ayres are nearly ready for shipment.— 
Philadelphia Ledger, April 26. 

The Philadelphia & Reading shops in Reading, Pa. 
building four heavy passenger engines for use between 
York and Philadelphia. 


Car Notes. 
The Jackson & Sharp Co. in Wilmington, Del., is building 
four boudoir cars for the Mann Boudoir Car Co. The 
shops last week sbipped seven new passenger cars to the 
Rochester & Pittsburgh road. 

The Ross Brake Shoe Co. has been organized at East St. 
Louis, [!]., with $500,000 capital stock. 

The Lehigh Car Manufacturing Co. at Stemton, Pa., has 
taken a contract to build 150 gondola cars for the Missouri 
Pacific road. 

It is proposed to build car shops at Dover, N. H., and 
subscriptions amounting to $25,000 have been secured to 
the stock. 

The Mobile and Ohio shops at Whistler, Ala., are building 
200 box cars and 100 coal cars for the road. 

The Pullman Car Shops at Pullman, IIL, recently delivered 
six passenger and eight baggage cars to the Alabama Great 
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Southern, and 10 passenger cars to the New Orleans & 
Northeastern road. The freight shops have also — 
an order for 1,000 freight cars for the New Orleans & North- 
eastern road. 

Bridge Notes. 

The firm of Clarke, Reeves & Co. having been dissolved 
by mutual consent, a corporation under the name of the 
Pheenix Bridge Co. has been formed for the purpose of 
carrying on the business. The officers of the new company 
are: David Reeves, President ; Adolphus Bonzano, Chief 
Engineer and Vice-President; Wm. H. ves, General 
Superintendent. Ali of these gentlemen were members of 
the old firm. The engineering office, shops and works will 
be, as heretofore, at Phoenixville, Pa., in connection with the 
works of the Phoenix Iron Co., and the new company will 
have all the facilities for furnishing bridge work and iron 
structures that were possessed by the old firm. 


Tron Notes. 

The Pittsburgh Forge & Iron Co.—whose works, by the 
way, are running double turn—are replacing all their or- 
dinary heating furnaces with the Swindell gas-heating fur: 
naces. The first of these was put in about six months ago, 
and at the present time six are completed, all of which are 
in operation. Twelve will be put in altogether. Eight gas. 
producers supply the fuel for the six furnaces now in opera- 
tion, and 16 more are in process of construction. The coal 
used for making the gas is slack of a very inferior quality. 
The gas is conveyed tothe furnaces through an underground 
flue or tunnel. built of fire-brick. As showing how the work 
of these furnaces compares with that of the ordinary heat- 
ing furnace, we learned at the works that not one of the 
former will heat 22 car axles in 614 hours, whereas with the 
latter it requires from 8 to 10 hours todothis. The fact 
that the company are replacing all their old furnaces after 
having so thoroughly tested the Swindell furnace may fairly 
be regarded as convincing evidence that they have complete 
faith in the superiority of the latter.—American Manufac- 
turer. 

The changes at the plate mill of the Pottstown Iron Co., 
Pottstown, Pa., are about completed. The new plate rolls 
are 112 in. wide; the old ones which they replaced were 
only 72 in. wide. There are only two mills in the United 
States with wider rollers than these, one in Pittsburgh and 
one in Baltimore. 

Fanny Furnace, at Sharon, Pa., has gone out of blast for 
irs but will resume as soon as thev are completed. 

he New York Coal, Iron & Coke Co. has filed articles of 
incorporation, with offices at Johnstown, Pa. The capital 
stock is fixed at $3,000,000. 

The Greenwood Rolling Mill, at Tamaqua, Pa., has been 
abandoned and the machinery will be removed. 


Manufacturing Notes. 


The Sydney Steel Scraper Co. at Sydney, O., was unable 
to keep up with the orders for both wheel and drag.scrapers 
during the season of 1883, and has been running full force 
of hands all winter to meet the demands of the trade for 
1884. 

The Union Brass Manufacturing Co. is putting up a build- 
ing 28 by 52 feet in size, on Ohio street, in Chicago, to be 
used for the mannfacture of Orme’s patent locomotive, 
marine, relief and lock-up safety valves. 

The Rand Drill Co,, the Manhattan Mining Co., the Rend- 
rock Powder Co., J. R. Rand & Co., A. C. Rand and N. W. 
Horton, removed their New York offices from No. 240 
Broadway to No. 23 Park Place, May 1. 


The Rail Market. 

Steel Rails,—Few late sales have been reported and busi- 
ness has been very low and irregular on a somewhat equal 
market. Some small orders have been placed at $338 to 
$33.50 per ton at mill, but it is said that one large order at 
least has been placed at $32. Inquiries for summer 
delivery are increasing and several large contracts are 
known to be under negotiation. 

Rail Fastenings.—The market continues somewhat un- 
settled with a lightdemand. Prices are nominally un- 
changed at $2.35 to $2.50 per 100 Ibs. in Pittsburgh for 
spikes and $2.75 to $3 for track-bolts. Splice-bars are 
quoted at 1.75 to 1.85 cents per pound. i 

Old Rails.—The market for old iron rails is very quiet 
and few sales are reported. Quotationsare $22 to $22.50 
per ton at tide-water for tees. A sale of old steel rails is 
reported in Pittsburgh at $19 per ton. 


The Baker Car Heater. 

The Baker Car Heater Co., of Fittsburgh, is under- 
going reorganization and change of title, and will be known 
in future as ‘The Standard Car Heating & Ventilating 
Co.” Mr. George Westinghouse, Jr., is the President 
of the new concern, and Mr. W. T. Taggart the Superin- 
tendent. Several modifications are being made in the 
apparatus, improving its power of ventilating and main- 
taining an even temperature in railroad cars. Some cars 
fitted with the latest modifications are now running on local 
trains on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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Iron Fence Posts. 


One of the many designs for 
iron fence posts, which has 
certain points of merit, is shown 
in the accompanying _ illus- 
tration. It is the invention of 
Mr. E Miner, of Dayton, 
Wash. Ter. 

The construction is evident en- 
ough from the illustration itself. 
The main body of the post, c¢, is 
of gas-pipe, about one-half of 
which is cut away in front and a 
slot cut down the back. The 
point, a, is of cast-iron with spiral 
flanges, e, and a driving head, }. 
The mode of attaching the wire, 
shown at d, might apparently be 
simplified, and in large sections 
of the country it is notlikely that 
metallic posts of any kind will 
come into use for some time to 
come, as their cost is from twice 
to_three times greater than wood 
in the better wooded states : but 
the superior lightness, conven- 
ience of erection, neatness and 
durability of iron posts will prob- 
ably give them a large and in- 
creasing use. 


American Locomotives in Canada. 


American locomotives are the subject of a recent editorial 
in the Toronto (Ont.) Globe, which says: ‘The Kingston 
Whig wants to know how it is that on the one hand the 
Canadian Pacific bought many American locomotives be- 
cause they could not wait for Canadian locomotives to be 
built, while on the otber hand the Kingston Locomotive 
Works have 25 locomotives on hand. 








“There is another curious thing about this buying of 


American locomotives. As soon as the Canadian Pacific 
began purchasing American locomotives, the customs de- 
partment ceased to record in the trade and navigation re- 
turns the number of the engines imported. The alleged 
value is given, butas the number imported is withheld no 
outsider can tell the price at which these American engines 
are entered for duty. Up to and including 1881, the num- 
ber as well as the value of imported locomotives used to be 
given in the trade and navigation returns. Is there any 
connection between this and the fact that the locomotives 
for the Ontario & Quebec are imported by the Canadian 
Pacific ?” 
Moving a Bridge. 
An interesting piece of engineering work has recently been 
accomplished at Bristol, England, which consisted in the 
moving of a foot-bridge 134 ft. in length, bodily, down the 
river a considerable distance. The pontoons by means of 
which the bridge was floated to its new position consisted 
of four 80-ton barges, braced together so as to form one 
solid structure 64 ft. in width, and were placed in position 
soon after the tide commenced to rise. At 6 o’clock a. m. 
the top of the stages, which was 24 ft. above the water, 
touched the under part of the bridge, and in a quarter of 
an hour later bcth ends rose from their foundations. When 
the tide had risen four feet the stage and bridge were floated 
to the new position, when at 8.30 the girders dropped on to 
their beds. 
Severe Test of a Steel Rail. 


The Scranton Steel Co. exhibits at its New York office, No. 
56 Broadway, a specimen of a 70-lb. steel rail, which was 
subjected toa very severetest. A ball weighing 2,240 
pounds was dropped 55 ft. on this rail, which rested on 
bearings 3 ft. apart. Though tbe rail bent under this 
heavy blow, there is not the sign of a flaw about it, The 
carbon in this rail is 0.87 per cent. The usual rail test is a 
ton weight dropped 17 ft. A comparison of such atest with 
the one actually made will show the unusual strength of the 
Scranton rail.—Iron Age. 


The New British Patent Act. 


The essential features of this new act, which went into 
effect with the present year, are that inventions are subject 
to examination for novelty, and issue only to inventors or 
an inventor and capitalist jointly. Twomonthsare allowed 
for “interference” proceedings on the grounds of lack of 
novelty or fraud. Licenses can be compelled to be granted 
at rates fixed by the Board of Trade in case it can be shown 
that the patent is not being worked or that public or private 
interests are suffering. 

The fees fixed are : 


Stamp fee for examinatlom. .....2...0ciscscrsees cdeccee cscs £3 
DARE BOUTON. 65 cin 06 06d 6060 00s 66) 466: Bicein, ccosneosonnes £50 
ID I oii 0d (20:00 :n0ns + padwange shessearenensadenertn £100 


the last payment renewing the patent for seven years 
longer, or fourteen years in ail. 


Boston & Albany Locomotives. 


The compound locomotive, No. 100, on the Boston & Albany 
road is doing satisfactory regular freight service between 
this city and Worcester. It did not make the saving in 
fuel expected as a compounder, so the pistons were recently 
taken from the small cylinders and the valves stopped. Now 
it operates precisely like No. 74, and with equally good re- 
sults. The patentee of the compound locomotive in this 
country, Henry D. Dunbar of Vermont, is now in South 
America, and when he returns some changes will be made 
in the engine so that it may the better realize his ideas. Mr. 
Dunbar went out as agent for the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works to set up six machines for the Central Northern Rail- 
road in the Argentine Republic. By the time this 
work was done eight more were sent to him, and 
now he writes that 27 more are ordered and he must stay 
some months to see them in good running order. Mean- 
while the expediency of compounding locomotives is being 
pretty thoroughly talked up. The aim of all improvements 
in engines nowadays is toward economy in fuel without 
sacrificing power. In marine engines this aim is accom- 

lished by using the steam twice at low pressure. Mr. Dun- 
Ce undertook to carry out this plan in his trial locomotive 
by fitting it with two large and two small cylinders. Ora 
road with no heavy grades the engine compounded easily, 
aud burned less coal than other engines which did the same 
work. But on the route where it is now running the grades 
are so heavy that the compounding arrangement is useless. 

Of all the new and old-fashioned locomotives which have 
been tried on the Boston & Albany road, none have suc- 
ceeded so wellas those made here from the plans of A. B: 
Underhill, Superintendent of Motive Power. ‘‘ No engine 
made,” said Mr. Westinghouse, inventor of the Westing- 
house air-brake and engine, in Boston the other day, “ will 
do so much work with such economy of fuel as the ton & 
Albany locomotives of the Underhill pattern.” Mr. Under- 
hill’s idea, worked out in these machines, is simply that 
steam at high pressure will do more work than at low pres- 
sure with the same consumption of fuel. His high pressure 
locomotives have already become so famous, although but 
11 are yet made, that the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. is 
expected soon to send here one of its officials to see how well 
the engines work. It has been recently suggested that Mr. 
Underhill’s scheme of construction could be made to work 
admirably on marine engines, although condensing in a 
tight box is quite different from condensing in the air.— 
Springfield Republican, April 27. 


Effectiveness of Coal in Locomotives. 


We published under this head in our issue of March 14 
last a summary of some interesting French experiments, 
which showed the following results : 

Coal burned per I. H. P. per hou 3 

_ © GOONS TE. Baie... cacc0e cocecscces sons 3.27 lbs. 
Other trials were also summarized, showing approximately 
similar results with express engines. 

Against this may be compared the duty obtained from 
existing pemping engines of our various cities, as given in 
a paper by Mr. E. H. Martin, Chief Engineer of the Cleve- 
land Rolling Mill Co., as follows : We transform the duties 
given in foot-pounds into equivalent pounds of coal per ef- 
fective horse power per hour. 





Lbs. per H. P. Lbs. per H. P. 
per hour. per bour. 
Bulhalo.......sccccccsccsssecs A BIICICRMD ios. » bps 0000 ceed 5.82 
CONUUNRIE. 02. cccccde 205 00 4.77|Milwaukee (Corliss)........ 1.98 
COmMDUS ....00000 cocrcces DB. BB TMaleGe.....2000 00 a00 ... 4.90 
Philadelphia.... .. 4.33/Toronto 5 
Providence (Corliss 1.81\/Lynn 
BE insccese Kcpnscccses ‘ | 
Average 

As against similar results with locomotive tests 


The latter tests, of course, were made under exceptionally 
favorable conditions of locomotive working, being so lightly 
loaded as to be able to handle their trains on a very heavy 
grade when cutting off at stroke and, no doubt, in perfect 
order in all respects. Nevertheless, the contrast is curious, 
and seems to lend much support to Mr. Martin’s charge that 
pumping engines have advanced but little beyond those of 
40 years ago, when 125,000,000 foot-pounds per 94 lbs. of 
coal (1.50 . per H. P, per hour) is claimed to have been 
authentically shown in a 30-hour test. 
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A Small Steam Engine. 

Many will remember the small oscillating engines which 
had a great sale as toys some years ago at a dollar each; but 
probably the smaliest steam engine ever made for actual use 
is that shown in a recent issue of the Jron Trade Review, It 
was made to perforate paper patterns, and was only % in. 
bore by 4 stroke, making about 3,000 strokes per minute 
with five pounds of steam. 


Telpherage. 


Professor Fleeming Jenkin, of Edinburgh, !ately delivered 

a lecture on the subject of ‘ Telpherage; or, The Automatic 
T ransport of Goods by Electrical Means,” Sir William Thom- 
son, F. R. 8., in the chair. The lecturer exhibited for the 
first time publicly a large working model railway, illustrat- 
ing the new means of transport, which, in conjunction with 
Professors Ayrton and Perry, he has now fairly developed. 
The model railway consisted of two circular lines of wires 
of ten or twelve yards in circumference, carried by wooden 
posts erected on the lecture platform, the wires being} ; 
stretched between the posts after the fashion of tele- 
graph wires. Each line carried a model train provided 
with electrometors which served as locomotives and sev- 
eral rounds of the railway were run by passfng a cur- 
rent through the wires from a few batteries. By means 
of the model Professor Jenkin explained how he pro- 
»osed to carry out his invention on a large scale. The 
ine he proposed to divide into short lengths, terminating 
with each supporting posi or frame, the alternate lengths 
being so arranged that the current passing through the 
wires should be positive in one length and negative in the 
adjacent lengths. The train comprised, in addition to the 
motor, a number of bucket-like wagons suspended from 
wheeled frames running on the wires, the length of each 
train being somewhat greater than the stretch of wire be- 
tween each post, the object of this arrangement being to 
complete the circuit through the alternate positive and 
negative wire by means of the train itself, and to insure the 
passing of the current through the motor. The motor itself 

was suspended from a wheel frame on the wires, and was 
fitted to drive an arrangement of grooved pulleys, which 
gripped the wire on each side while rotating, the power 
being transmitted through ‘nest gearing” to avoid 
friction on the pulley spindles. After minutely de 
scribing his invention, and referring to the diffi- 
culties he had met with in endeavoring to make it a practi- 
cal success, Professor Jenkin entered into an elaborate dis- 
cussion of the cost of erecting and maintaining “ telpher ” 
lines as against the cost of cartage on common roads, the 
telpher train being destined, in his opinion, to take the place 
of the horse and cart aud serve rather as a feeder than as a 
competitor of the railway system. A telpher line of %4-in. 
steel rods carried on wooden posts and properly insulated, he 
estimated, would cost no more than £500 per mile. He 
would put down £1,500 per annum for engine power for a 
25-mile line. The cost of transport on such a line, working 
eight hours a day, after making full allowance for interest 
on capital, for depreciation, wages, etc., should uot, the lec- 
turer stated, exceed %d. per ton per mile, a result which 
compares most favorably with cartage.— Mechanical World, 


Railroad Ties. 


‘‘T saw,” said a contractor who handles a large number of 
ties in this locality annually, “that the Herald recently 
predicted that the time was approaching when red-wood 
ties would have to be used on railroads. I am not in favor 
of red-wood. While out West two or three years ago I ex- 
amined this red-wood and was convinced that it was too 
soft. In time a rail cuts down into even an oak tie and a 
spike draws out of it, hence you can see that it would be an 
objectionable wood. Georgia pine, which is much harder 
than other varieties of pine, is preferable to red-wood by 
far. Ofcourse if all the ties being laid were of oak the 
supply of that timber would soon give out. Jt ought at the 
— rate of consumption to last several years, however. 
‘he Nickel Plate is laid with many beech and maple ties. 
Beech is by no means a poor wood for railway sleepers.” — 
Cleveland Herald. 





ANNUAL REPORTS. 





The following is an index to the annual reports of railroad 
companies which have been reviewed in previous numbers 
of the current volume of the Railroad Gazette : 
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Knox & LIncol........0000 00: $7 Texas & Pacific.......... . 
Lehigh Coal mad Navigation Co. 7 Troy & Greenfield. 
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Mexican Central. Utica & Black River.. 


Milwaukee, Lake Sh. & West.. Western Maryiland.. 


Mississippi & Tennessee........ “—— IIL, dnntencaesndececscsye 87 
Missouri Pacific........cccesee . 26 wont Va. Central & y ie gg 46 
New Haven & Northampton... “147 Wil mington, Col. & Augusta. . 

N. Y., Lake Erie & Western....231 Wilmington & Weildon.......... 


Savannah, Florida & Western. 


This company owns and operates 473.6 miles of road, in- 
cluding lines from Savannah, Ga., to Bainbridge, 236.8 
miles; from Waycross, Ga., to Jacksonville, Fla ; 70, 2: Du- 
pont, Ga., to Rowland’s Bluff, Fla., 72.9; Thomasville, Ga., 
to Albany, 58.1; Climax, Ga., to Chattahoochie, Fla., 24.1: 
the wharf extension in Savannah, 1.4, and the Junction 
Branch near Savannah, 4.1 miles. The Chattahoochie 
Branch was built last year. 

The following statements for the year ending Dec. 31 last 
are furnished by the company. 

The equipment consists of 60 locomotives; 33 passenger 
and 20 mail, baggage, smoking and express cars; 895 
freight cars. 

The general balance sheet, in brief, is as follows: 

Liabilities: 
Cnplind Ge cca. cis vvcncaticcees as $2,331,800.00 





Funded debt .. ....... 2,705,000.00 
Bills payable 31,999.92 
Interest on funded debt unpaid....................5 74,657.50 
SNUIIIIEY csc uccdaine Re cable C0C> Uetdenccesege 365,667 33 
ee MN cas og AnetndaGes.ovhseeshswacnsees 185,119.29 
ep mer EO EE eae ee 151, 668. 00 
Profit and loss, credit balance.............6665 cess 3,520.85 

OE ns. 4x0 RuccasRae a MEMEMBAL-.cemannsatecaee $5,849,432.80 





Assets: 
Railroad and appurtenances “eee masaaee 
Due by agents and conductors ................4++5 ; 
U. 8. Post Office Dep’t.. 
— 


180,484 
14,437.2 


ras | 


81.369 87 
49,868.49 


O° ne _.$5,849,432.80 


The capital stock was ‘increased $322, 800 during the year. 
There was no change in the bonded debt. 
The trattic for the year was as follows : 









1883. 1882. Inc. or Dee. P.c 
Train-miles....... a = 2,204 1,020,484 I. 311,729 30.6 
Passengers carried.. 07 269,210 I. 82'860 30 8 
Passenger-miles..... 20 $42 2.466 15,009,056 I. 5,833,410 389 
To. s freight carried. 560,708 437,203 123,445 28.2 
Ton-miles......... 31,506,092 48,531,117 D. 17,025,025 35.1 


The average passenger journey last year was 59.2 miles ; 
the average freight haul was 56.2 miles. 

There was a large increase in passenger traffic, but a fall- 
ing off in freight, the ton-mileage showing a decrease, 
although there was a gain in tons carried. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 











1883. 1881. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Freight................ $1,176,299 $925,079 I. $251,220 27.2 
MIDs Sos ccaese ace 604, 833 378,968 I. 225,915 59.6 
Mail service ........... 62,717 40,963 I. J1,754 28.7 
Other sources.......... 309,237 330,807 D. 21,570 6.5 
Total.. . $2,143,136 $1,675,817 I. $467, B19 27.9 
Expenses seen 1,766,734 1,317,054 I. 449,680 34.1 
Net earnings ...... $376,402 $358,763 # ~ $17,63 639 5.0 
Gross earn. per mile. 4,639 3,925 714 18.3 
Net 815 D. 25 3.0 
Per cent. of expenses. 82.44 78.00 I. 444 
The large increase in earnings over the previous year was 


very nearly equaled by that in expenses, leaving but a small 
gain in net earnings. 

Payments from net earnings were as follows : 
Net earnings $376,402.03 


Er ikancdundhs skeceeadacenasanaanean $231,331.32 
Dividends........... RE eRe 2 = 93,272.00 
7 tu leased lines FEDER Oy © 58,396.00 
Other payments............ . 6,568.89 
—_—_— 389,568.21 
WX0CSS OF PAPTICH 2. 0..00.cccsvcnsesouccsccceree $13,166 18 


The dividends for the year were 4 per cent. upon the 
stock. Tbe leased lines (which are practically owned by 
this company and include the lines from Waycross to Jack- 
sonville, and from Live Oak to Rowland’s Bluff) receive the 
same dividends on their stock as are paid on that of the 
company. 


Missouri P Pacific. 


At the close of its last fiscal year, year, Dec. 31, 1883, this com- 
pany worked the following lines held either by ownership 
or lease: 








Maintrack. Sidings. 

IIIS... ccncusca nhs desicsawsiemcaenes 990 213 
Central Branch, Union Pacific ........... ... 388 34 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas .. ..........-000005 1,386 136 
International & Great Northern......... ..... V75 75 
Galveston, Houston & Henderson...... 50 24 
Texas & Pacific. errr 122 
St. Louis, Iron Mount: ain & ‘Southern 905 208 

Total Missouri Pacific........ ...00. sss 5,981 812 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific ........... ...... 3,566 

Paha recent paniee Amis > Sak Bes eis 9,547 


Additions during the 5 year were 12 miles of branches on 
the Missouri. Kansas & Texas and 23 miles on the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern, and the Galveston, Houston & 
Henderson road, acquired under lease. The Wabash shows 
an increase of 48 miles, not from new construction, but 
from readjustments of mileage. 

The equipment of the roads worked is as follows : 


oco- Pas.train Freight Service 

motives. cars. cars. cars. 
BR IEG, oxo nccsev ces 155 114 4.726 28 
Central Br............ 30 25 569 9 
Mo., Kan. & Tex.... 161 86 4,115 15 
Int. & Gt. No. 74 55 1,477 42 
Gaiveston, H. & H. 13 18 171 22 
Texas & Pacific ....... 165 1L0 847 75 
St. L., I. M. & So 138 105 ree 23 

RR RE Pree, 736 501 18.597 214 

Watash. St. L. & P 600 370 19,695 ‘a 


Additions to the equipment and cars held under car trusts 
are noted below. The total number in use is 1,336 locomo- 
tives and 39,287 cars of all classes. 

The general account of the Missouri Pacific is as follows: 
Stock (including exchanges for Iron Mountain 

stock) $29.962,125.00 
NG cscs ares aiwas s. A euciew Maawel ava Chane e iss 26,895.00 -60 
Interest dus and accrued. .........ccccsecccsccees os 
December vouchers, payable in January 
St. Louis Bridge & Tunnel Co., 
Hospital fund.. 

Balance of income ac couat, “Dec. 


Total . 
Road and equipment. bab hir cas Sate ed 
Investments in stocks and bonds... . 22 824,316.02 
re and materials on hand...... 

alances, uncollected earnings, etc.. 
Cash on hand 





2,45 30, $51 99 
57,000.60 
65,911.45 
5,064,563. nad 


en nen. = 


3, 1883 


$64,971 ,684.2 
39,950,939.11 


$64,971 684.25 

The funded debt includes $7,000,000 first-mortgage 
bonds; $2,573,000 second-mortgage bonds; $800,000 real 
estate bonds: $700,000 St. Louis County joan: 3, 828,000 
third-mortgage bonds; $1,294,000 bonds of various issues, 
first mortgages on branches, and $10,700,000 consolidated 
mortgage bonds. 











TRAFFIC, 
The train mileage of the various roads was as follows : 
Total 

Pass. train. Frt. train. loco. miles. 
PINE sci ccaweataaauatan 1,564,769 3,992,476 5,735,925 
OO EEE J 615,701 938,242 
Mo., Kan. & Tex....... 3 4.444.045 6.019.889 
Int. & Gt DN accvanwisheenne 1,655,226 2.667.678 
Gal ,H.&H ..... 12 3 204,117 376,620 
. _ 5. i aS eee 1,276,702 3,817,816 5,471,200 
St. L., I. M. & So 1,293, 607 3,391,941 5,068,334 
Total.. -6,762,791 18,121, 322 26,27" 77, 888 


For the six "months reported the Wabash, St. Louis & 
Pacific road shows 2,357,048 passenger train miles, 5,024,- 
356 freight train miles, and a total locomotive movement of 
9,613,303 miles. 

The total mileage of passenger and freight cars was as 
follows : 


“a traincars. Freight cars. 


Mo. Pacific... 





6,991,843 56,081,004 

II <a. * og oa ein's caw eanw ee 990,138 7,854,981 
RE os sc ccas. nace cvccad 6,385,299 65,248,713 
a IES RES Sa ea A 3,465,602 21,.029.596 
Gal., H. .. _ 581,896 2,097,799 
ER os ch s-onks's acaridececeacnched 6,083,503 42,.763.847 
ee eT eee eee res 52,689,734 
SESS eee 31,423,685 247,565,674 


On the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific for the half year pas- 
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i. senger-train cars ran 11,754,505 miles and freight cars 
.$5,396,784.28 | 102,940,840 miles. 


The traffic carried on all the lines was as follows : 























——-—1£83.——_-——. ——-—1882.---—— 
Av. miles. Av. miles 
Passengers carried; Number. _ carried. Number. carried. 
2 eae 1,567,683 49.5 ¢ 54.2 
Central Br.. ... 164,743 48.1 44.2 
Mo., Kan. & Tex.... ... 793,808 7U.4 94.2 
Int. & Gt. No.........<.. 492,172 56.6 75.5 
Gal., H. & H.. 91,195 ein = “ahaekasd, * fopise 
Tex. & Pacific. ....... 744,745 46.8 81.4 
St. L., I. M. & So.... ...1,028,943 51.2 51.5 
Total.. .--4,883,289 59.9 3,773,399 63 
Tons freight carr ried : 
BO; BRIG sc cnnvctcscessd 3,270,7 136.7 3,194.35: 
2 |) Pere . 371,556 153.7 317,43 
Mo , Kan. & Tex . .2,130,894 197.0 1,655,103 
Int. & Gt. No.. 593,452 200.3 486,585 
TS & 2 See 189,190 48.8 ss 
eS eee 946, 219 273.7 a 049,2 52 
os 239.0 1,500, 491 
226.6 §,203,228 172.5 





The Galveston, Bouston & Henderson was not worked by 
this company in 1882. ‘I'he Texas & Pacific is the only line 
showing a decrease in traffic carried. A notable point is 
the decrease in the average passenger journey and the in- 
crease in the average freight haul. 








The traffic of the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific for the six 
months reported was : 

1853. 1882. Ine. or Dee. P.c. 

Passengers carried ... 2,076,249 2,281,970 D. 205,721 9.0 

Average journey... . 40.1 miles 40.7 miles D.0.6mile 1.5 

Tons freight carried.. 3,425,141 3.265,923 I. 159,218 4.8 


Average haul... .....213.7 miles 221.4 miles D. 7.7 miles 3.4 
This road shows a decrease in passenger business, while 
the freight traffic was very nearly the same. 
The traffic of the whole Missouri Pacific system, exclud- 
ing the Wabash, was as follows: 


1883. 1882. Inc. or Dee. P.c. 
Pass. train 
ee 6,762,791 5,890,105 I. 872.596 14.8 
Freight train 
miles pedaen 18,121,322 11,088,965 I. 7,032,357 63.4 
Passengers 
carried. ..... 4,883,289 3,773,399 I. 1,109,890 29,4 
Passenger- 
miles...... - 292,509,011 258,478,817 I. 54,030,194 222 
Tons freight 
carried ..... 9,059,986 8,203,228 L. 856,758 10.4 
Tov-miles. ....2,143,592,688 1,432,306,830 I. 711,285,858 49.7 
Av, train load: 
Pass’gers, No. 43 45 D. 2 43 
Freight, tons. 118 129 D. 11 8.5 


This statement shows a great increase in the total traffic 
on a very slight increase in mileage worked. 


EARNINGS. 
The earnings of the Missouri Pacific proper, 990 miles, 
were: 














1883. 1882. Inc. or dec. P.c 

Freight........ $6,469,640 Whee NaUheby “OSPR RR ison 
DE, ... BOE 2 tkwsecn see 000 eke ease 
Mail and ex- 

BPUEE  cacices CEE. SSwnachdad! ~capwdwasindicicdses 
Rents, etc..... 167,936 _...... er sae 

Total.... ....$9.152,731 $8,095 094,619 I. $1,059,112 13.1 
Expenses. ..... 4,978,465 4,324,889 E, 653,576 15.1 

Net earnings. $4, 175,266 $3,769,730 I. $405,536 10.8 
Gross earn. per 

Saree 9,246 9,993 D. 747 7.5 
Net earn. per 

WEB oacccesas 4.217 4,654 D. 437 9.4 
Per cent. of 

GED iv. 105504 54.39 53.44 I. 0.95 


In 1882 the average mileage worked was about 100 miles 
less than in 1883. Taxes are not included in the expenses. 
The earnings of ~ several lines worked were as follows: 
88° 





Earnings: 3. 1882. Inc. or Dec. Pic. 
Mo. Pacific. =. -$9.183,531 $8,094,619 I. $1,059,112 13.1 
Central Br......... 1,505,447 1,014,045 I. 49 . 
Mo. Kan. & Tex... 7,843,512 6,450,464 1. 

Int. & Gt. No...... 3,435,969 8,312,285 I. 
Gal,, 7. B Bivcsss 889,832 I. 
Tex. & Pacific .... 7,045,652 z. 
St. L., 1. M. & So.. 7,904,683 a 
Tn cs meeres $37,278,726 $4,9( 905,37 


Expenses: 

















Mo. Pacific ....... $4,978,465 I. $653,576 15.1 
Centrol Br ........ 830,173 746 I. QE 45.0 
Mo., Kan. & Tex.. 4, 646, 504 4,184,987 I. 11.0 
Int. & Gt. No..... 2,305,385 I. 
Ga , ) ee | 
Tex & Pacific ... 5, I. 
St. L., IM. & So... a 
Total ..........$22,981,150 $19,811,035 I. 
Net earnings: 
Mo. Pacific....... $4,175,266 $3,769,750 I. : 
Central Br.. cove . Seayaee 441,299 I. 53. 
Mo., Kan. & Tex.. 3,197.008 2,265,477 I. 5 
Int. & Gt. No ..... 954,252 1,006,900 D. 5. 
ee > i  o , Mee D. SB200. ......4 
Tex. & Pacific. ... 1,648,007 1,343,292 I. 304.715 22.7 
St. L., I. M. & So.. 3,690,119 3,735,621 D. 45.502 1.2 
| re -$14,297,576 $12, 2,562, 319 i $1,735 7 35,257 257 13.8 
*Deficit. 


Renewals for all the lines included 198 miles of steel rails 
and 1,709,252 new ties laid. There were 275 miles of track 
ballasted, and 72 miles of new sidings built. The equip- 
ment received the usual repairs, and a large number of cars 
were rebuilt. 

The expenditures for improvements, which are included 
in working expenses, amounted to $1,060,256 on all tne 
lines except the Wabash, and to $70,750 on the Wabasb. 

At the close of the year there were 2,864 miles of track 


(47.8 per cent. of the total) laid with steel rails on the Mis 
souri Pacific lines, and 1.699 miles (48 per cent. of the total) 


on the Wabash. 
are laid with steel. 

The total earnings of all the lines worked, except the 
Wabash, compare as —— ss 


On the Missouri Pacific proper 739 miles 











883 1882. Increase. P.c. 
Gross earnings ...... $37, 278,726 $32,373,354 $4,905,372 15.2 
MEPORISS. 2.5. <062502% 22,981,150 191811,035 3.170.115 15.1 
Net earnings.. .... $14,297,576 $12 562,319 13.8 
Per cent. of exps.... 61.65 61.19 pues 
The earnings and net earnings per mile and the propor- 
tion of expenses to earnings were as follows : 
Earn. per mile. Net per mile. P.c. of exps. 
1883. 1882. 1883. 1882 1883. 1882. 
Mo. Pacific........ $9,246 $9,993 $4217 $4 654 54.39 53.44 
Central Branch... 3,880 2,614 1,740 1,197 5515 56.48 
Mo., Kan. &Tex.. 5 684 4,695 2,317 1,649 49.24 64.88 
Int. & Gt. No. 4434 4,274 1,231 1,299 72.23 69.60 
Gal , CO re ee oe 110.83 .. ° 
Tex & Pacific. ... 4.738 3,980 1,108 903 76.61 77.30 
St.L.,1.M.&So. 8,852 8,597 4,132 4,235 53.52 50.73 
All lines........ $6, 252 $5,491 $2,398 $2,131 61.65 61.19 





It will be seen thatall the lines, except the International 
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and the Iron Mountain, show a considerable gain in net 
earnings, while all of them have an increase in gross earn- 
ings. The Gaiveston, Houston & Henderson was not op- 
erated in 1882. 

The earnings of the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific for the 
six months reported were : 





: 1883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Earnings... .........° $9,531,513 $9,440,351 I. $91,162 0.9 
EXpenses,........2.00. 6,704,752 6,500,933 I. 203,819 3.1 

Net earnings........ $2,826.761L $2,939,418 D. $112,657 3.8 
Gross earn. per mile.. 2,673 2,683 D. 10 0.4 
Net - * — 793 836 D. 43 5.1 
Per cent. of expenses. 70.34 68.86 I. 148... 


There was expended on this road for improvements the 
sum of $193,124, in addition to the improvements made and 
included in working expenses. ; 

The income account of the Missouri Pacific Co. is as fol- 
ows: 


ek Carine: MU MID (5. os onde cnciss dabesecbsoameneel $4,175,266.00 
Dividends, ete., received.... scscacsssciee vtee SOROeee 
Ee on ere $4,014,926.66 


Interest on bonds.... .......... .. ....$1,667,880.00 
Taxes, rentals, dividends, etc.... ..... 2,512,375.43 





COMO CIEE FREE o.0.5.. sivscessesccecaves 5,269.79 
—_——_ 4, 185,525.22 
Seren Dae ib POOR ss ii ness: 2 Sndey Gokeeeeen $429,401.44 
OOS: FEM: B, WE G55 Sececkansccaccs cakaeees ae 4,635,161.95 
Balance, Jan. 1, 1884....... ...... hemes $5,064,563.39 


Dividends amounting to 7 per cent. for the year were 
paid upon the stock. 


LAND DEPARTMENT. 


Some statistics of the Land Department are given as fol- 
lows for the year : 





M., K. Iron Mt., Iron Mt. Tex. & 

& T, in Mo. in Ark. Pacific. 

Sales, acres........... 2,756 4,159 66,840 205,693 
—_— on 281 $15,700 $195,988 $646,007 
Cash received..... ... 112,240 17,739 171,880 135,389 
Land notes held...... 250,789 27,013 701 .554 217,802 
Acres unsold ......... 5,500 115,644 928498 4,523,349 


The report says: ‘‘The operations in this department during 
the year exhibit very satisfactory results, especially in the 
statesof Arkansasand Texas. In the latter state nearly 
three times more land was sold in 1883 than in the previous 
vear, and atan average price more than 40 per cent. higher 
than the sales of 1882. 

* By means of experimental farms and the operations of 
actual settlers it has been demonstrated that large areas of 
land west of Fort Worth, Texas, which have hitherto been 
considered adapted only to grazing purposes, are capable of 
producing excellent farm crops. Special facilities are being 
offered by the railway companies by means of monthly 
excursions to parties prospecting for lands, and the increas 
ing demand for investments, both from immigrants and 
capitalists, indicates the early disposition of the entire hold 
ings of the companies.” 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


The report of Vice-President R. 8S. Hayes says: ‘‘Com- | Stock 


mencing Jan. 1, 1883, the Galveston, Houston & Henderson 
Railroad has been operated as a part of the International & 
Great Northern Railroad, under its lease to that company 
for 99 years. No new construction has been done except to 
complete the branches in progress at the close of the 
prev.ous year, viz: the Trinity & Sabine Railway, com- 
pleted to Ogden, Texas, 12 miles; White River Branch, St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway, completed to 
Batesville, Arkansas, 13 miles; Doniphan Branch, St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern Railway, completed to Doni- 
phan, Mo., 10 miles; total newly constructed mileage, 25 
mniles. 

“On April 10, 1883, the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific 
Railway was leased to the St. Louis, [ron Mountain & 
Southern Railway Co., and has been operated since that 
dateiu connection with the Missouri Pacific system. Its 
operations for the six months only, from July 1 to Dee. 31, 
1883, are included in this report, as the practical economies 
and measures for its more profitable operation, adopted sub- 
sequent to the leas», can only be said to have taken effect 
during the period named. 

‘** There have been added to the equipment of the Missouri 
Pacific lines during the year, 47 locomotives, 32 passenger 
cars, 16 baggage, mail and express cars, and 538 freight 
cars. The equipment includes the following, furnished by 
car trusts : 

“The L & G. N. Car Trust, 200 flat cars. Unpaid balance 
Dee. 31, 1883, $44,874. Iron Mountain Car Trust, 30 loco- 
motives, 18 passenger, baggage, mail and express cars; 
1,900 freight cars, 100 refrigerator cars. Unpaid balance 
Dec. 31, 1883, $881,000. New York & Pacific Car Trust 
(equipment furnished to the W., St. L. & P. Ry.), 113 
engines, 64 passenger, baggage, mail and express cars; 
6,359 freight cars, 100 refrigerator cars. Unpaid balance 
Dec. 31, 1883, $3,196,000. Tae last payment of $14.000 
on trust cars of the Eel River Division W., St. L. & P. Ry. 
was made during the past year, and the cars (350) have 
become the property of the company. 

** The equipment of transfer, ferry and steamboats includes 
7 ferry steamers and 4 Wabash lake line steamers. 

‘* All the roads show an increase in gross earnings over 
the previous year, and as the operated mileage has been 
only slightly increased the result indicates a substantial 
growth in the earning capacity of the properties. The total 
operating expenses of the Missouri Pacific lines, including 
the cost of all improvements and betterments, show a smaller 
percentage, and the surplus earnings a larger percentage, of 
increase than the gross earnings. 

**Rates have been well maintained, both on passengers 
and freight, except in the states of Kansas and Arkansas. 
Through the action of the State Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners of Kansas the rates upon freight in that state were 
reduced in the month of November an average of about 20 
per cent.; although advised by eminent legal authority that 
the legality of this action was very doubtful, and counseled 
to test the same in the courts, the company decided, after 
presenting to the Commissioners statistics showing the in- 
justice of such reduction, to comply with their rulings, be- 
lieving that the public sentiment of the state will eventually 
correct the wrong. All uew construction in Kansas has, 
under the circumstances, been indefinitely suspended. In the 
state of Arkansas, commencing Oct. 1, 1883, passenger rates 
have been reduced to3 cents per mile upon the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern Railway, which has had the effect upon 
some pcrtions of the road to diminish passenger receipts, but 
with the development of the country, the earnings at the rate 
established, which is uniform with that in the other states 
reached by our lines, are expected to increase. Extensive 
additions both to locomotive and car equipment are neces- 
sary; the movement of cotton on the southern lines was 
earlier and more concentrated than usual, and taxed the 
10ads beyond their capacity to promptly handle, although 
every effort was made to supply the deficiency by traus- 
ferring engines and cars from other portions of the system, 
and these circumstances have given occasion for criticism 
which should not be permitted again tooccur. The tonnage 





of coal carried from mines in Illinois, Missouri, Indian Ter- 
ritory and Texas, shows a considerable increase, and as this 
traffic promises to develop largely in the future proper 
equipment should be provided for its transportation. 

**The bridge over the Atchafalaya on the New Orleans 
Division of the Texas & Pacific Railway was completed 
Dec. 26, 1883. The difficulties encountered in the work 
were extraordinary and delayed the completion of the 
structure beyound the time expected, but were finally over- 
come by the persistent labor of skilled engineers. This 
important division of the system was, therefore, operated 
under gieat disadvantages during almost the entire year, 
notwithstanding which the net earnings of the Texas & 
Pacific road were considerably increased. The road-bed of 
the New Orleans Division bas been raised, ballasted and im- 
proved during the year, and with the increased facilities 
afforded by the bridge, it is expected that a material in- 
crease of revenue will be effected.” 

Income accounts and balance sheets are given below for 
the several lines, excepting the Galveston, Houston & 
Henderson and the Central Branch, for which these state- 
ments are not given in the report. The Central Branch is 
operated by this company for account of its owner, the 
Union Pacific Co. 

MISSOURI, KANSAS & TEXAS. 


The general account of this company is as follows: 















SR IN i555 6nknn been; Ske oKempesupeeseceeos $12,567 
co, SRE EAS Ee Py ae 46.405.000 
IIS. ssh sicie lsc wher dubherehodam 2s eeesen: ose. 41,560,590 
Interest due and accrued. ...... .. ....2--.seccscoes . 1,477,977 
Land Department, net proceeds of operations.... .... 896,676 
RRR eee 14,572 
iis, patina’ 367 382 
Road and equipment $66,448,676 
Investments in stocks and bond 18,484,410 
Cash and accounts receivable - 1,523.512 
Income account, balance.................. 3,910,784 
— 90,367,382 


The stock remained unchanged, but the bonded debt in 
creased $846,873 duringthe year. It consists of $3,757,000 
divisional bonds, $1,182,000 Fort Smith Branch bonds, 
$13,588,000 consolidated bonds, $7,195,000 second-mort- 

age income bonds, $2,701,600 coupon scrip, etc., and $13,- 
37,000 general consolidated mortgage bonds. 
The income account was as follows: 








Se MMI Gis. tkabuakekchsdsakusds cesbesed $3,197,008 
PN I ais. tncacncpenscincaeeanees és odode paealagns 146,207 
I cri wit. i seoiuspriciisraccneasiiemigcinelosaual $3,343,215 
IS 5.5 xs nana coaceGnwundeeaened woud $2,492,517 
Gn debs deb ccckcahbadeisbinsveenscsds 479,200 
—--—— 2,971,717 
Serplnes For We FORE... o5006065c00-secsseeeee .. $381,498 
Debit balance, Jan. 1, 1863. .............ccscccccccccecs 4,282,282 
Debit balance, Dec. 31... ... ...ec-ececeeceeeees $3,910,7 


The surplus for 1883 compares with a deficit of $97,642 
for the previous year’s operations. 


INTERNATIONAL & GREAT NORTHERN. 
This company’s general statement is as follows: 


> 


Peel sehen Cee) &: KER Rh DM. cabo bese: aandasd $9,755,006 

ND chcteknsssscosesSuphess sa. 945) peeckns owes 15,008,000 

Interest due and accrued........ .....ce.e0. ceceeeeece 247,071 

ON GNNEE IID, 5.5 5n.ns0 500. cndadenenereseccons 47,412 

Income account, balance......  .........200. cece cence 3,064,783 
ate riad cian uavewdansoasendinbhn-> secant ome $28,122,266 

Road and equipment....... ............+6. $27,867.110 

OU ME DOM ches oc cciccenrecsasenscne 250,493 

Es cnscatiecs acdabpecstagsoonsdusiedsebace 


663 
———_ 28,122,266 
The bonded debt was not changed during the year; it in- 
— $7,954,000 first and $7,054,000 second-mortgage 
mds. 
The income account was as follows : 








ee Lk Se ree $954,252 
DSIRE, GO0., TOCOMTOE 5 occ s. cscccssvsccccce cove eo 34,657 
ets rere rere Ty er meer ype eee $988,909 
IEE GR BOMBS. 350000200 2: c0eercrcces rene $908,785 
Taxes and sundry accounts................... 116,417 
—s-——_ 1,025,202 
Deficit for the year.............ccsccssecesee coos ~ $36,293 
ESE a er eee eee 3,101,076 
Balance, Dec. 31,1883... ...... .s.s.cseseseceee $3,064,783 


The deficit last year compares with one of $111,374 for 
the previous year. 


ST. LOUIS, IRON MOUNTAIN & SOUTHERN. 
The general account of this company is as follows: 
tock 







ea vbeseedcdblsss0 Stbvbestiecdel $22,083,865 
Funded debt .. ........ PS eS RRR 35,319,299 
Interest due and accrued................0202. 0 see ee 867.139 
Sundry accounts and balances. 1,799,940 
Income account, balance......... ........sse00 seceee: 936,573 
NE irene obscene Aap eNien totemenand teenie $61,006,816 
Cost of road and equipment ...... ........ $52,705,985 
Investments in stovks and bonds. . ....... 5,240,668 
NS OU re 3,022,599 
Advances account survey8........ .......-. 37,564 
$61,006,816 








The stock is all held by the Missouri Pacific Co. The 
bonded debt was increased by $1,389,398 during the year. 
The income acconnt for the year was as follows : 








Net earnings for the year....... csccccc. coe coccccccce $3,690,120 
Iuterest received, pool earnings, ete.................... 95,054 
iatssthncnieecd<bécsee catessinwehehnckaeand $3,785,174 
ere ener rete rere eer ee - $2,259,193 
SM c.5 «anaamc (bc: as paimenae tee. Baw 121.9% 
Discount, bridge and car trusts, etc.... ..... 357,550 
——- 2,738,679 
Surplus for the year.............. +0 60senedeoseoees $1,046,495 
EE He, BOR. B, Bocce. 40:0 0kcesiesacsdceee- cece 109,922 
Credit balance, Dec. 31, 1883...... .....00sce.cse00eee $936,573 


For the previous year there was a surpius of $1,089,871 
over all charges. 
TEXAS & PACIFIC. 


The general statement of this company is as follows: 





DOE itv cnascapstehten Sestesesbeed soces ++ «+ e+++e $32,161,900 
DE ti cc isis a benshinihslee eh Ampiisiwioaiien manta KT 000 
ME BOO CNG IN isis od 0 vkas conse dbee 5b000053 169,335 
Scrip redeemable in lands or stock ... ....... ....... 2,134,051 
MROTORE GUO BNA BCCTUOE. 6... ics sco ccccsvescvoce.c 678,035 
WOE. «6 wap -s00shescnnssincaeaesepovain nee -.$76,857,921 
Road and equipment.................. -- -$62,404,552 
Investment in stocks and bonds.... ....... 7,536,720 
BEE EME voces. acosscassenssas , seen 95,201 
Interest scrip issued.............. .....0.08 4,110,411 
Advances, account sprveys................ 24,844 
Cash and accoun's receivable........ ... 646,057 
Income account, balance............... .. 2,040,136 
76,857,921 





The funded debt is unchanged ; it consists of $3,874,000 
Eastern Division first and $9,226,000 consolidated bonds : 
$13,028,000 Rio Grande Division bonds ; $6,720,000 New 


Orleans Pacific bonds; $8,857,000 i and 
and $9,000 old land grant bonds. income land grant 


.| furnished your Honorable Boar 





The income account was as follows : 


Net earnings for the year....... .......60 see ceseeeees $1,648,007 

RL I, ON wigs ene dosesqnessvcesiccnsccencess 228,853 

_ PPEPPPTTITITTITTETTTTTTTTT TTT TT TTTTi TTT ee, 163,938 

| Ee ar ee re ee re pen pe $2,040,798 
IDL» cnnin-t 0:00 anes 0easdeheiade tar anti $1,970,085 
can ethiabaa. cond sennabannatenteushon ee Wien 189,417 
nib bdnncheieen baacenss tai *.00vetene» 54,900 

——-——._ 2,214,402 

DeRolt Bek GAG POM os isindns 0000 590-600 csacevensvne $173,604 

I I, Thc sins oscnccseserccse oonssese’« 1,866,532 

Debit balance, Dec. 31,1883... ....... 0 ..-.-- . $2,040,136 


No statement of income was given for this road in 1882, 
and no comparisons can be made. 


WABASH, ST. LOUIS & PACIFIC. 
The general account, condensed, is as follows : 










STE o> cass sebedocsucs vekotausesseees ses $27,337,200 
SEES... Si.bas: Kbsddu 5006. 0696s Sdaeeseows een 23,034,200 
0. Serres ... 76,4€6,076 
Interest due and accrued ........... «.. 1,544,836 
Notes and loans a pphovenseesnses 2,773,516 
Accounts and balances, less cash on han 509,010 
| PRIS ere ee es er $131,664 ,838 
Road and equipment.............. $117,625,083 
Investments in stocks and bonds 9,365,677 
Materials on hand............ .. 600,494 
Income account, bala..ce... .... ... 4,073,584 
—— 131,664,838 


This company, it will be noted, is carrying a considerable 
floating debt, — 
The income account is as follows for the six months 


—— 


‘ago | covered by the report from July 1 to Dec. 31 last: 





Biet CRTMIES, GEE GROMENS. ..c00 0 0 cccceccersescovccces $2.826,761L 

SI IOI 50 00050:5:060:0405 40000 00b0000000000000 128,190 

has cntcctcnsbacccan scnenes a500ndeken 245,196 

hicchhstees ouiage soneesssases 10604 ahbd. Sana $3,200,147 
i ccc .cennsiveadand. d0:éandauen $2,204,545 
DE LGipsth sede. bibosshaad woes vx aeeesues 140,062 
csrisktsshsabebeass deus. xcauenesnenksd 567,235 
ere 198,554 

—-—-—— 3,119,396 

Surplus for the six months............. 2.26. seeee $89,751 


Ee Ds Gs Bg oo ee 6000000606200 s00s cecscese 4,163,335 


Debit balance, Dec. 31..............see0.-- 

The net earnings were $283,635 less than the fixed 

charges, the balance being made up from the miscellaneous 
receipts. 


Central Pacific. 


The following statement for 1883 bas been submitted to the 
California Railroad Commissioners by General Manager 
A. N. Towne: ‘‘I have the honor to transmit herewith, in 
accordance with the form prescribed by your Honorable 
Board, the report of the Central Pacific Railroad Co. for 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1883, which is subscribed and 
sworn to by the designated officers of the company. The 
general results from the operations of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Co. and its leased lines for the year 1883, com- 
pared with the previous years reported to your Honorable 
Board ere shown as follows: 


TABLE OF EARNINGS. 








881. 2. 1883. 
Total earnings............. $24,094,101 $25,662,757 $24,744,421 
Income from all other 
DOIOD » 0:00 pin0040605000000 1,295,156 1,012,745 938,860 
io atid 25,389,257 $26,675,502 $25,683,281 
Expens.s of cperating.. .$14,579,428 $17.101,767 $16,672,771 
Interest paid on debt...... 3.508.292 3,443,414 3,546,591 
Paid U.S. and Sinking Fund 2,407,780 2,538, 2,337,625 
WO enc Soke tee seud $20,495,500 $23,083,860 $22,656,957 
New construction, im- 
provements, etc.. ....... $350,627 $1,549,110 2,169,808 
Average passenger rate 
OP TID, s o:0:0'20 5000050308 3.06 cts. 2.92 cts. 2.73 cts. 
Average rate per mile, 
freight, per ton.. ....... 2.16 ** om * tend 


** Tt will be seen that the total payments from income for 
the past three years have been for 1881, $20,495,500 : for 
1882, $23,083,860; for 1883, $22,556,987; total, $66,- 
136,347. 

‘*In addition to this the Central Pacific Railroad Co. has 
supplied new capital fur improvements and extensions of 
the lines owned by it : e. a.—double tracks on Oakland and 
Alameda lines, new ferry-boat ‘ Piedmont,’ new wheel 
foundry at Sacramento, new —— round-houges, station 
buildings, iron bridges, cars, etc., for 1881, $250,627 ; for 
1882, $1,549,100; for 1883, $2,169,808; total, $4,069,545. 

‘* This does not include new lines built by railroad com- 
panies which are not owned, but leased by the Central 
Pacific Railroad Co. Thus the total amount expended by 
the Central Pacific Railroad Co. in three years, fore the 
payment of any dividends has been $70,205,.892.39. With 
the exception of the amounts paid to bondholders, including 
the United States Government, on account of capital fur- 
vished in constructing the roads, much the greater portion 
of this sum has been expended in California, and upward of 
$24,000,000 of it bas been directly paid for labor. ‘the 
balances available for dividends during these years were : 


nic niancds nheieain) s0ekeeenenatbine. b.aanendeen $4,893,757 
ENTE, ssc )ccbe vitadededvsdstorbussrbvecsbsoead 3,95 1.642 
Ren scandens: cenevas whveeneasel ~ aaeenoneadenaeee 3,126,204 


** This shows a net decrease in the net profits for 1883 
from the year 1881 of $1,767,463, or in the past two years 
a net reduction of 36 percent. The balance available for 
dividends on the business of 1883 amounts to 51¢ per cent. 
on the capital stock. The rates for freights and fares 
charged by the company have been steadily decreased, as 
experience has shown they must continue to do in the 
future to meet the requirements of competition and to 
encourage the development of traffic. The average rate 
charged on the whole system, from the Rio Grande to the 
Great Salt Lake per passenger per mile was: 


Cente, 
EP BE cknvevedcsnse. ccccadacveenness dbase, 460ancneesenesvine 
i ncn. nesaeb otha nebeeibelerAamer teow ees pbeee 2.92 
EEE ticks -cddinvebichoubh’, Ke dindeet eévhubebeipbuddnth ab 2.73 


‘The charge for the state of California for the same period 
was as follows : 1881, 2.68 cents; 1882, 2.56 cents; 1883, 
2.29 cents. Had the average charged for the whole system 
in 1881 been maintained in 1883, the passenger receipts for 
the latter year would bave been $960,661 more than they 
actually were. The freight statistics for the past year are 
so voluminous that, I regret to say, it has been impossible to 
complete them in time for this report. These items wil] be 
as soon as they are fin- 
ished. The average charges for freight on the whole system 
in the years given in this foregoing statement were: For 
1881, per ton per mile, 2.16 cents; for 1882, pet ton per 
mile, 1.81 cents. Had the average rate for 1881 been main- 
tained in the traffic of 1882, the freight receipts for the lat- 
ter year would have been $3,160,434 more than they actu- 
ally were. The result for 1883, when the figures are com- 
pleted, will, no doubt, show a saving to the people of this 
state and other shippers of an amount equally as great.” 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. | 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies, 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, expert- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to itsimprovement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 








Advertisements.—We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
uMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi- 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
ing patronage. 


THE CHIGAGO & NORTHWESTERN’S IOWA 
LEASES. 


The main line from the Mississippi at Clinton across 
Iowa to Council Bluffs worked by the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railway Company was built before the 
opening of the Union Pacific Railroad by two corpora- 
tions, the Chicago, lowa & Nebraska Company build- 
ing the 82 miles from Clinton to the Cedar Rapids and 
also the bridge at Clinton, and the Cedar Rapids & 
Missouri River Company the 2714 miles from Cedar 
Rapids to Council Bluffs, and also a branch from 
the eastern end of the other road at Clinton, north 
24 miles to Lyons. The former was completed 
as early as 1859; the latter not till 1867. The Clinton- 
Cedar Rapids road was leased to the Northwestern, or 
rather to the Galena & Chicago Union Railroad, one of 
the lines absorbed by the Northwestern, in 1862. By 
the terms of the original lease the rental was to be 
{74 per cent. of the gross earnings. Soon the construc. 
tion of the Union Pacific caused very heavy shipments 
of materials to be made by this line, for which high 
rates were charged, and then there was probably a 
profit on the lerse—possibly a very large profit. But 
after the Union Pacific had been completed this enor- 
mously profitable traffic ceased, and the interchanges 
with the Union Pacific did not begin to take its place, 
especially when this line ceased to be the only eastern 
connection of the Union Pacific, but was only one of 
three. Shortly after this time the rental was reduced 
from 474 to 374 per cent. of the gross earnings—possi- 
bly because the possession of the Iowa Midland would 
soon make it possible to turn the traffic of the Cedar 
Rapids & Missouri River road—the chief traffic—over 
another route ; anda very oppressive rental might make 
it desirable for the Northwestern to do this. Even after 
the rental was reduced, it was more than the reported 
net earnings of the road; traffic grew enormously 
with the settlement of Western Iowa and later with 
the development of the trans-Missouri country ; but 
the rates went down as the traftic grew, and with 
working expenses 65 or 70 per cent., the more the gross 
earnings the worse for the lessee, unless it could make 
up east of the Mississippi whar it lost west of it. Not 
long ago a further modification of the rental was 
made, according to which the maximum was made 
$500,000, the lessee assuming whatever drawbacks 
might be allowed to certain Western connections. As 
the property leased was simply a single-track road 
without equipment, this maximum, which amounted 
to more than $6,000 per mile, pays a very handsome 
interest on the cost. ; 

The Cedar Rapids & Missouri River road was also 
leased to the Northwestern’s predecessor in 1862, when 
a comparatively small part of it was completed. It 
was completed to the Missouri River early in 1867, and 
over it the larger part of the Union Pacific materials 
and supplies was carried, giving it while it was still 
a wretchedly cheap and poor structure very large 
profits. The lease of this road provided fora rental of 
$700 out of the first $1,500 of gross earnings per mile, 
334 per cent. of the next $3,000, and 20 per cent. of 
any excess over $4,500 per mile. In the year ending 
with March, 1888, the rental of the 274 miles amounted 
to $854,646, or $3,119 per mile, indicating earnings at 
the rate of $11,595 per mile. The provision which 
limits to 20 per cent. the rental for additions of earnings 
over $4,500 per mile might well have been made after 
experience with the Chicago, Iowa & Nebraska lease. 
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When these roads were leased to the Chicago & 
Northwestern, the proprietors reserved the land grant, 
which was united with those of the Sioux City & 
Pacific and the Illinois Central’s leased line across 
Iowa, built by the same association of capitalists, in 
the possession of a land company. 

It is now proposed that the Northwestern shall pur- 
chase these leased lines, and also the Maple River Rail- 
road, a branch of the Cedar Rapids & Missouri River 
road, built of late years, and now 100 miles long. 
There are many reasons why they should be an inte- 
gral part of the Northwestern’s property, some of which 
have been indicated above. 

In the first place, the lease provides for no improve- 
ments to be made by the lessor. But it has been 
simply impossible to work the road as it was when 
the Northwestern took it. The lessee has substantially 
made a new road of it at its own expense, has built the 
necessary shops, etc., and virtually pays rent for its 
own improvements, as it is only by means of these 
that the present bulk of traffic could be conducted. 
Soon the question of a double track will come up, as 
the Northwestern has built a great system of feeders 
extending over Northwestern Iowa and connecting 
with its Minnesota and Dakota lines, which serve still 
further to increase the traffic, earnings—and rental— 
of the leased lines. 

But if the terms of the present leases are so favor- 
able to the lessors, why should they consent to a con- 
solidation? Becauseif the rental becomes burdensome 
the Northwestern can easily complete a parallel line 
and give it the bulk of its through traffic and connect 
its feeders with it. It has lines, now worked as 
branches, which could be made into such a parallel 
line by the construction of comparatively short con- 
necting links. The Iowa Midland reaches from the 
Mississippi west 70 miles to Anamosa ; thence to the 
‘* Northern Iowa Division” at Toledo is not more than 
75 miles; thence the company has a railroad com- 
pleted due west 124 miles to Lake City, which is but 
about 15 miles northeast of Carroll, whence the 
company's ‘‘lowa Southwestern” branch extends 35 
miles in the direction of Council Bluffs to Kirkman, 
which is but about 50 miles from Council Bluffs. The 
whole great Northwestern Iowa and Dakota system 
can be connected with the lowa Midland by building 
less than 75 miles of railroad. It is not probable that 
it will beso used as toincrease the rental the North- 
western will have to pay when it can so easily be made 
to contribute to the profits of road which it owns. 

The agreement made between the directors of the 
Northwestern and those of the three Iowa companies 
(which are largely one in ownership) is that the Chicago 
& Northwestern shall assume the funded debts of the 
three companies, amounting in the aggregate to 
$4,915,100 bearing 7 per cent. interest, and maturing 
between 1891 and 1897, and pay $14,757,500 in its com- 
mon stock for their capital stock. Thus the road ab- 
solutely purchased, being 488 miles, would cost at the 
average rate of about $40,000 per mile. But the lessor 
companies and their principal owners own nearly all 
the capital stock of the Sioux City & Pacific and the 
Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley roads, and the 
Blair Bridge which unites them, forming the consider- 
able system of 418} miles of railroad in Western Iowa 
and Northern Nebraska, extending for nearly 300 
miles west of the Missouri River, reaching the graz- 
ing country, and interlacing in Northeastern 
Nebraska with the Northwestern’s St. Paul & 
Omaha lines. It is part of the agreement 
that the Northwestern shall have these stocks for 
$1,968,000 of its 5 per cent. debentures, running 25 
years. These lines havea funded debt of $6,234,500— 
about $15,000 per mile; besides the Sioux City & 
Pacific’s second mortgage of $1,628,320 to the Govern- 
ment and the accumulated interest thereon, both 
interest and principal being due in 1898 and 1899. 
These roads have not heretofore been directly profit- 
able, but they have contributed profitable traffic to 
the long Northwestern main line across Illinois and 
Iowa, and the completion of the bridge over the 
Missouri River at Blair makes it possible to get a share 
of the live stock which otherwise would goto the 
Union Pacific (and so one-quarter or so only to the 
Northwestern) or to the Burlington. They pass 
through a new country which is not yet fairly devel- 
oped—very much less so than Nebraska south of the 
Platte. 

The circular issued by the Northwestern to its stock- 
holders says that the obligations assumed by the pur- 
chase of the three leased roads, in case 7 per cent. 
dividends are paid on its common stock, will amount 
to $1,589,082 yearly. while the rental in 1883 was 
$1,558,753. The Sioux City & Pacific and the Elkhorn 
roads will probably earn their interest, but possibly not 
more at present, and $98,400 per year will be the in- 





terest on the debentures to pay for their stocks. 





If this agreement is carried out (it has yet to be 
voted on by the stockholders of the several companies), 
the Northwestern will have added 488 miles to the 
road that it owns directly and 418} miles to what it 
calls its proprietary roads, giving it a total of 4,268 
miles virtually owned, besidesa controlling interest in 
the 1,290 miles of the St. Paul & Omaha. This will 
give it a mileage owned but about 500 less than that 
of the Milwaukee & St. Paul. Its extreme western 
terminus, at Valentine, Neb., will be 773 miles west of 
Chicago, as its extreme northwestern terminus (by a 
wholly different line) at Columbia, Dak., is 759 miles, 
and its extreme northern terminus near Lake Superior 
by a third line, is 393 miles from Chicago. 

Until the stockholders have voted, of course it can- 
not be positively known whether the proposed sale 
will be effected. A very large proportion and perhaps 
two-thirds of stocks of the Iowa roads is owned 
by the directors who have made the agreement ; but 
the Northwestern stock is scattered among many 
investors. But the present arrangement is one that 
seems not safe for either party as a permanency. 


SHAM TESTS, 


We are all tolerably familiar with certificates of 
prominent chemists to the merits of various patent 
medicines, toilet soaps and such like, worded as if to 
tell just enough and not too much, and reading very 
much as if the words had been dictated by the pro- 
prietors of the articles themselves. It is usually 
thought that this kind of certificate, while it may add 
largely to the size of the chemist’s fees, does not add 
largely to his reputation, and that it is in some way 
inconsistent with strict professional integrity. Nor is 
such suspicion unnatural, for it is generally apparent 
that the whole truth is not stated nor intended to be: 
and a suppression of the truth often amounts, as the 
old proverb has it, to a suggestion of the false. 

It is at once painful and amusing to see this same 
style of certificate-to-order appearing among reports 
of physical tests of structural material, which have 
heretofore, so far as we know, been wholly free from 
them. We have lately come across a flagrant instance 
of the kind which should not be permitted to pass in 
silence. We refer to certain tests lately made in this 
city of the ‘‘Gibbon boltless rail-joint” on a splendid 
and costly testing machine, the use of which is open to 
the public on payment of charges. 

With the merits of the device itself we have nothing 
whatever todo. We illustrated it, without comment, 
in our issue of Nov. 9, 1883, as a matter of current 








news. Were we called on to express any opinion of 
its real promise it might or might not bea hopeful 
one, but we have no intention of expressing any opin- 
ion whatever, and hasten to admit that the joint may 
possess very striking merits which we do not perceive. 
We are assured that it is well thought of on the road 
where it has been undergoing 
test for the past seven months, 
and that certain high officials 
of a great line which we all 
respect are much struck with 
its merits. Several technical 
journals, also, have more or 
less explicitly indorsed the de- 
vice. To avoid any possible un- 
fairness we reprint certain of 
these favorable opinions in an- 
other column. 

But while expressing no 
opinion on the device itself, 
we do say that the ‘“ tests” 
by which its merits are de- 
fended are, mechanically speak- 
ing, mereshams. That our read- 
ers may have opportunity to 
judge for themselves, the essen- 
tial features of the device are 
shown in the figures numbered 
1 to 5herewith. The rails being 
slotted as shown in 1, the cap, 
2, an unfinished steel casting, is 
placed over them, as shown in 
3. The base-plate, 4 (which is 
not a wedge, but a flat steel 
casting, also unfinished), is 
passed through the slots in 2 
and under the rail, and spiked 
to the tie, giving the complete 
joint, 5. 

Mechanical readers will at 
once perceive that, whatever other merits the joint 
may have, it is absolutely destitute of vertical stability: 
or, tospeak more precisely, it possesses just as” much 
vertical stability as a heavy old-style wrought chair, 
and no more. Neither joint nor chair has any ten- 
dency to prevent deflection, but after the joint has de- 
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flected more or less, there is a binding action of the 
lips of the chair against the base of the rail, which 
adds somewhat to its strength. Practically, as 
respects preserving the continuity of the rail and 
preventing low joints, either the Gibbon joint 
or the old chair is mechanically equivalent to no joint 
at all. To correct this supposed defect of the old 
chair fish-plates were introduced, which do in some 
measure make a continuous beam of the rail, offering 
some resistance to deflection at every point, as if there 
were a continuous solid rail. 

This being so, a habit of testing joints for vertical 
strength has very naturally followed, and it is the first 
thing men ask about in examining a new joint. The 
usual manner of making “such tests is shown in fig. 6, 
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which we reprint froma report of a series of such 
tests given in our issue of Aug. 17, 1877. Two pieces 
of rail are united into continuous beams by the joints 
to be tested, placed upon supports at a given distance 
from each other and loaded at the centre, the deflec- 
tions, elastic limit, etc., being carefully noted. We 
have published many such tests and hope to publish 


many more. shies 
It is impossible to make any similar tests of the ver- 


tical strength of the joint we illustrate, since it has 
none to test until it has deflected beyond all limits of 
admissible practice, and very little then. Nevertheless 
some scientific tests are the first necessity to introduce 
any new joints to favorable notice, and the tests were 
made and certified to in the manner illustrated in figs. 
7 to 9, which we forbear to characterize further than 
to say that the tests were simply tests of the strength 
of two disconnected beams, fived at one end (instead 
of simply supported) and loaded at the other, and that 
the ‘“‘ Gibbon joint” had no more to do with the tests 
than the round iron bar has, lying on top ofthe joint 
in fig. 6, both serving merely to transmit the strain. 
This should certainly be evident to any ‘‘ engineer of 
tests,” and the very heading of the tabular report— 
‘* Results of Experiments on the Gibbon _boltless rail- 
joint to ascertain the resistance under a gradually in- 
creased bending stress”—in itself conveys a false im- 
pression. We have not space for the table itself. f It 
goes into all the minutiv of deflection under successive 
loads which are usually given in tests for transverse 
strength of a true beam, and at first sight impresses 
one that the tests are of the same kind. The substance 
of each (with the cuts which show how it was 
made) is repropuced in connection with the ‘‘ conclu- 
sions of report of engineer in charge,” which cannot 
be done justice to without separating it into para- 
graphs. They are verbatim as follows, the italics 
being all our own: 

‘‘ The heaviest locomotives of the present day rarely, if 
ever, are built ta give a load of more than 10,000 lbs. on a 
single driver. If this load be doubled to allow for a severe 
case of impact due to high speeds, a loud of 20,000 Ibs. is 
obtained as the maximum stress that can be placed on a rali 
joint at any time.” 

A more nearly correct statement would be that loco- 
motives of the present day are ‘rarely, if ever, built 
to givea load of less than 10,000 lbs. on a single 
driver.” Locomotives with 12,500, 14,000 and 15,000 
ib:. per wheel exist in great numbers, for both passen- 
ger and freight service. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
has. or did have two years ago (Rept. Am. Ry. M. 
M. Assn., 1882, p. 25) 16,250 Ibs. per wheel; the Cen- 
tral of New Jersey, 15,750 Ibs.; the Reading, 17,000 
lbs.: the Great Northern of England, 20,160 lbs., and the 
New York & New Haven, 22,000 lbs. per wheel on 
four wheels, ‘‘and they stated that they would not 
have a pound taken off it under any consideration.” 
These loads are nearly doubled at high speeds by the 
normal centrifugal force of the counterweights, and 
are certainly liable to still further great and irregular 
additions from oscillation and concussion. 


“An inspection of the foregoing tests gives the following 
factors of safety under different conditions in the case of 
the Gibbon joint, used as a suspended joint, with the ties 
placed 20 in. apart. A load of 104,000 lbs, (52 tons) 
was sustained without any signs of failure of the joints 
thus giving a factor of over 5. (Test discontinued.) 


The italicised statement is true for one test, the 
rails being arranged as in fig. 7 below (which is drawn 
to scale); the ‘‘ deflection ”—in other words, compres- 
sion of ties under load—being 1.45 in. An identi- 
cally similar test when the joint failed (‘‘ cracked 
slightly *) under 66,500 Ibs. is not alluded to at all in 
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“In experiment 487, with ties set 20 in. apart, and the 
middle tie support on a yielding foundation of sand, a load 
of 75,000 lbs. was supported without failure, giving a factor 
of nearly 4. (Test discontinued.)” 


The ‘‘ yielding foundation of sand” is shown to scale 
(these being reduced copies of the company’s drawings 
of the tests) in fig. 8. The sand-box, we are told, was 
hooped with iron. 


The ‘‘ deflection” of the joint in this interesting test 
of ‘‘ resistance to deflection under bending stress” is 


duly recorded in the table as 1.275 in. under 65,000 Ibs. 


“In experiment 488 B. The joint with a span of 40 in. 
(no tie under the joint) failed under a load of 67,000 Ibs. 
(hy table, 67,090), giving a factor of over 3, under circum- 
stances as unfavorable to the joint as may be supposed to 
occur when the ballast of the track has been washed away 
from the ties adjacent to the joint. 

‘* Furthermore, in this test, the rails themselves failed at 
the same time as the joint, showing that under such circum- 
> at least, the joint was as strong as the rest of the 
track.” 
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It is difficult to preserve due moderation and charity 
in speaking of such a sentence as the closing one 
above. Wedo not remember to have ever met with 
such a truly unpardonable misrepresentation of 
scientific truth as is contained in the closing italicised 
statement above. Fig. 9 shows to scale the conditions 
under which the test was made, the rails having failed 
by rupture at the points c’, with a “deflection,” of 2.800 
in. at the same time that the joint “failed” by tear- 
ing the bottom of the rail from the web. The points 
c’ were each 174 in. from the joint. 

With a beam of uniform section (the two rails) 
fixed at one end and loaded at the other (by the 
pressure on the joint), where could the break 
possibly come but at the point c’, nearest to the 
point of support? To make it perfectly clear to 
untechnical readers, suppose a man should insert a 
stick into a crevice in a rock to break it off, and 
insist that ‘‘his grip was stronger than the rock 
itself,” because the stick broke—as of course it would 
—close to the rock instead of close to his hand? 

It seems a waste of time to comment in detail on 
the error in the italicised statement just preceding it, 
which may be a mere thoughtless exaggeration. But 
perhaps as objectionable a part of the report as any 
is contained in its closing paragraghs : 

‘“‘ From the above conclusions it may be safely asserted 
that the Gibbon joint is strong enough to do ail the work 
that may be expected from a railway splice, under even 
very adverse circumstances 

“The steel castings that were used in these tests were re- 
markably soft and ductile, so that there need be no appre 


— that such castings would wear unequally with the 
rails. 


“The joint, therefore, would seem to be eminently adapted 
todo the work for which it was designed, and to ubviate 
many of the objections to the present systems. * * * 

Engineer in Charge.” 

Barring all questions of the adequacy of the tests, 
the impropriety of such expressions as the above— 
not only giving the results of the tests, but the con- 
clusions to be drawn therefrom—is too evident for dis- 
cussion. The mission of the ‘‘ engineer of tests,’ 
however skilled and experienced, is simply to perceive 
and to declare results, leaving to others to interprete. 
But when such certificates are granted on so slim a 
foundation as the one above it tends to make the 
whole business ridiculous in the eyes of practical men, 
and thus todo great harm. For, in addition to the 
faults which we have gravely criticised, there 
is a certain ridiculous element in the mere forma- 
tion of such decided opinions as to a de- 
vice of this kind on the sole basis of such 
tests, however well made; for they are not calculated 
in their nature to justify any decided opinions what- 
soever. Suppose an ‘ engineer of tests” should have 
alocomotive brought him to have its parts stretched 
on his scientific rack, and should proceed to declare 
that he found the strength of this and that part to 
be so much per square inch, and its elastic limit such 
and such, and so fort h and so on, and that consequently 
the engine seemed “‘ eminently adapted to do the work 
for which it was designed.” Such a certificate would 
differ only in degree from the one we are discussing. 

Had this machine not been one of the finest in the 
world, or had the engineer not been, as we believe he 
is, a trained and educated man, who might be sup- 
posed to be competent to see that all tests made were 
what they professed to be, and who, no doubt, is com- 
petent to handle the machine itself, or had we less at 
heart the wider and fuller use of such aids to exact 
knowledge, we should not have devoted so much space 





to this matter. But the more earnestly one desires to 
see such machines properly and generally used, the 
more emphatically one should expose and condemn an 
instance of their wrongful use, whether intentional or 
—as in this case no doubt—unintentional. For there 
is no surer way to bring all scientific tests without dis- 
tinction into discredit and contempt, 





Track Tanks. 


These tanks present so many advantages, independ- 
ently of the fact that they enable an engine to run along 
distance without stopping, that it seems probable that 
they will be more generally adopted and used for 
through freight as well as fast passenger trains. The sav- 
ing in the weight of the tender, consequent on the 
smaller quantity of water to be carried, and the fact that 
on arriving at a way station the engineman and fireman 
can devote their whole attention to oiling and examin- 
ing their engine, and need spend no time in taking 
water, are evident advantages ; but insome cases these 
are hardly as important as the facility which the tanks 
give of obtaining a suitable quality of water. In many 
cases the supply available at the terminis, or stopping 
stations for express trains is deep well-water, pleasant 
to drink, and perfectly clear, but apt to form hard scale 
in the boilers. On the other hand the only supply 
available may be water polluted with waste dyes, 
acids, or grease, etc., from various factories. In 
either case the water is injurious to locomotive 
boilers, and being within town limits is often 
sold at a high price, while suitable surface water de- 
positing only soft scale may be obtained for little or 
nothing along the line of railroad, and utilized by means 
of the track tanks. Before locating the exact position 
of these tanks it is well to ascertain by chemical 
analysis and actual experiment the quality of the water 
found at different points along the road. It often hap- 
pens that two kinds of water, each having a bad effect 
on a boiler when used alone, neutralize one another 
when used together. A corrosive water will often de- 
tach the scale formed by another kind of water. In 
some cases it is impossible to find any good water, or 
even any two kinds of bad water which will neutralize 
one another, but the track tank gives a much 
larger choice. The supply of water need not be neces- 
sarily close to a station; if found anywhere along the 
line it can be utilized. This is often done by setting up 
a water crane, necessitating a special stop for the sole 
purpose of obtaining water. This extra stop causes a 
loss of time and an increased amount of wear and 
tear, the cost of which in the aggregate amounts to a 
considerable sum, though it is difficult to determine 
its exact money value. 

The grade must, of course, be level for 1,000 ft., the 
length of the tank, and if the most convenient location 
happens to be on a grade of say 58 ft. to the mile, the 
levels must be altered for a short distance. If it iscon- 
sidered that a short grade of 80 ft. to the mile is per- 
missible, less than a thousand feet of this grade will be 
required at either end of the level track tank. Such a 
short grade would have but little effect on an ascend- 
ing freight train, as the whole train can only beon the 
grade for a very short space, and as soon as the engine 
and tender gain the level, the tractive power to be ex- 
erted by the engine would only equal that necessary on 
the 53 ft. grade. The track at the end of the tank 
nearest the foot of the grade would have to be raised 
5 ft. above the normal surface of the grade, and sunk 
a corresponding distance at the other end of the tank, 
This would not under ordinary circumstances involve 
any very expensive alterations. Freight trains would, 
however, need to be carefully handled in descending 
these changes of gradients, which have some tendency 
to jerk and fracture couplings. 








There was a meeting of the Presidents of the trunk 
lines in New York this week, at which was debated 
the rule by which the late reductions from 30 cents to 
15 cents per 100 lbs, from Chicago to New York were 
made last March, as also the reduction from 30 to £0 
cents for 10 days last January. When the rule was 
made originally, which was during the troubles that 
culminated in the railroad war of 1881, it provided that 
when it should be proved that rates were cut at any 
place within the territory of the trunk lines and 
their connections, the Commissioner might at once 
make a general reduction of rates to the level of the 
cut rate. The railroad war that followed rendered 
this rule unavailable; it was early in 1883, we believe, 
that a change was made in the rule making it the duty 
of the Commissioner, when satisfied that rates were 
being cut (not being required to have absolute proof) 
to reduce all rates to a level of the cut rate on 
application of any line interested. Last March the 
Pennsylvania Railroad complained that rates were cut, 
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and demanded a reduction from the 30-cent basis. 
Proof was not required; the fact was notorious. The 
reduction was made accordingly. The conference this 
week resolved to change the rule to what seems to us 
nearly the same as the rule of 1881, which apparently 
never was of any use. The procedure now, as re- 
ported, is that when complaint of cutting is made, ev- 
idence must be submitted to the Commissioner, who 
will report his conclusions to the Trunk Line Execu- 
tive Committee, which will take action in its discre- 
tion. 

If this is a correct report, the rule, as it seems to us, 
is as good as abrogated. ‘‘ Proof” of cutting rates is 
often very difficult to secure, though every one may 
be entirely convinced that cutting is going on. More- 
over, the effectiveness of the rule depends largely upon 
the quickness of its application. When a line cuts 
rates it does so with the hope that before its rates 


can be discovered and met it will have secured a 
large amount of traffic not otherwise obtainable. 
If at the moment it reduced rates all other lines 


also reduced rates, it would never reduce them, unless 
in its opinion a general reduction ought to be 
made. Now the purpose of the rule was to bring 
about this condition of things as nearly as possible. 
At St. Louis, for instance, suppose old shippers by an 
Erie freight line are found to leave it and go to the 
Pennsylvania, which also suddenly takes away ship- 
pers from the other lines, though they make no com- 
plaint. It does not take long for railroad men to 
decide what the matter is under such circumstances, 
but it may take weeks for them to get absolute proof 
that rebates are given by the Pennsylvania line. 
Meanwhile they are losing their traffic, some 
having an advantage over others, 
and St. Louis is having an advantage over all other 
Western markets. Now, this condition of things 
ought not to last one day if it can be prevented. 
Practically, we know that it will not be permitted to 
last long; but that, in spite of all agreements to 
maintain rates, other lines do, and in a manner are 
compelled to, grant rebates to their patrons at St. 
Louis, and at Peoria, Chicago and elsewhere—that, in 
fact, a general demoralization of rates ensues, such as 
we had last winter. 

If the co-operative organization of the railroads puts 
obstacles in the way of meeting cut rates, without 
otherwise preventing such cutting, it simply makes 
the practice more effective, so far as diverting traftic 
is concerned, for it lengthens the time during which 
the line which violates its agreement offers lower rates 
than any other carrier—lengthens the time, also, when 
the public can truthfully complain that some shippers 
and markets are favored above others, 

It is argued, however, that the agreement which re- 
quires a road carrying more than its proportion of 
traffic to pay for its excess at full tariff rates is suffi- 
cient to prevent any road from cutting below regular 
There is one sufficient answer to this: it does 
not preventit. In spite of it roads have cut rates to 
develop a business. Possibly after the strict execution 
of this rule for a considerable time it will be sufficient, 
and it ought to be. But rules forthe present should 
be based on past bees ananouae 


shippers are 


rates, 


Preventable Accidents. 








One cannot but be struck, in regarding attentively 
any considerable list of accidents, by the very small pro- 
portion of them which can fairly be said to be such as no 
human foresight could prevent; meaning by ‘‘ human fore- 
sight” no such impossible prescience as would approach the 
supernatural, but merely ordinary care and caution, com- 
bined with certain betterments, which are known to be 
possible and in contemplation, although not always in state 
for immediate introduction. Occasionally there are such. 
A very extraordinary accident which then (but probably 
not now) might fairly be claamed to belong to this class, 
occurred in Kentucky some years ago, as it arose from the 
concurrent forgetfulness of the engineman, conductor, 
station agent and train dispatcher, any one of whom might 
have prevented the accident had be not been almost incred- 
ibly careless. 

Many of these accidents, of course, although theoretically 
avoidable, are not practically so. Breaking of trains in 
two, for example, might nearly be avoided by improved 
mechanical details which are known to be both desirable 
and possible, but which yet cannot and ought not to be 
immediately provided until a concerted plan can be made 
by which the end may be reached at least in a thoroughly 
good and practical way, if not in the very best way. 
Negligence in investigating what action should be taken 
may be blameworthy, therefore, when the delay itself is 
not. 

So it is with very large numbers of accidents, the causes 
for which are at once curable and (for the moment) incur- 
able. Nevertheless, it is instructive to consider the accidents 
from this point of view only, and a regular classification of 

all accidents under the several improvements yet to be 
made, by which they would have been avoided or alleviated 
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(and many of them would come under two or three such 
heads at once) would make a valuable and somewhat start- 
ling exhibit. 

The recent disaster from malicious removal of a rail on 
the Pan-handle road, near Beaver station, is a case in 
point. The circumstances seemed to place that accident, as 
fully as is often the case, among those for which the manage 
ment might be acquitted of blame. It seems probable, 
however, that the time is near at hand when such an occur- 
rence will raise a presumption of undue negligence on a line 
having any approach to a heavy traffic. The same is true 
of the unusually large list of collisions during the past week. 
A single device would have cured them all, even if they 
would otherwise have belonged to the practically unavoida- 
ble class, which is certainly not the case for many of them. 

The last annual report of the Railroad Commissioner of 
Rhode Island contains a summary of the workings of elec- 
tric signals on the Providence & Worcester road, which, so 
far as it goes, indicates that the use of such devices is a mere 
question of dollars and cents. If the working of such appa_ 
ratus is,or can now be made to be, by ordinary diligence, prac. 
tically trustworthy and unobjectionable, which this report 
indicates to be true of the apparatus reported on, even with- 
out further improvement, it may no longer be said of some 
of the commonest and most fatal classes of accidents that 
they are unavoidable. The question whether any given 
road has traffic sufficient to justify the expense will still be 
a pertinent one, but not that of feasibility. 

The record, briefly, stands thus: 


Existing No. of signals on 44 miles (all switches con- 
ak eee aiceh tec SiR teen ad fos hg aeke 

(No. in use for the whole 21 months. only 28.) 

Total No. of ** operations” of these signals.... ....... 

Total No. of failures to operate properly 

Being only 


mein. this 76 
990,988 
sebiees samara 297 
Hine ssa ntueawal se wasnvaebahasstnhs.<% . 3in 10,000 
Total No. of trains stopped, 

By trains on adjacent sections. 
By hand cars and open swite hes 
By 2 broken ales. 


2,438 
200 
36 


By carelessne: ss with apparatus ‘and PN vine 350 c0ne8 251 
By loose or broken wires or other failures of appar: 
ORES Fe a ee 468 


28 trains eac i way per day over whole road. 
De - ‘** 5 miles only. 


According to this record, assuming that there were 
signals every 0.58 of a mile as on this road, which would be 
far beyond the requirements of lines of thinner traffic, a 
train would run 1,927 miles before a signal would fail to 
work properly. But an average of the whole number of 
failures during the entire 21 months is hardly fair, for the 
number of such failures has steadily decreased from an 
average of one in every 1,000 operations, during the first 
three inonths, to an average of one in 6,000 operations dur- 
ing the last three months. According to the latter record, a 
train would run 3,468 miles before a single signal would 
fail to act; such failures, when they occur, merely causing 
temporary delay, but not danger. 

This is certainly a good record and indicates that an im- 
mense safeguard is available for those who can and will pay 
the cost, the non-use of which, or some equivalent, will, in 
the not distant future, raise a presumption of negligence 
against those not using it, which they will need to disprove 
affirmatively. Accidents from collisions, or from hadly 
broken rails, or from malicious displacement of rails (by 
those who do not understand the working of the apparatus, 
as few such brutes would), or from hand-cars on the track, 
or from open switches, or from metallic obstructions across 
the track, will become irfinitely more difficult than they 
now are, and only possible by extreme carelessness in 
watching signals. 

Nor will the cost of such apparatus be wholly beyond 
compensating economies, independent of the pecuniary sav- 
ing by avoiding accidents. A crowbar thrown across the 
track will atany moment raise a danger signal in both 
directions more efficient than flagmen. A hand car or rail 
removed gives its own signal. Only a road-master can fully 
appreciate what great saving in track work would be gained 
in this way. The saving of time and money in yard and 
side-track work would be even greater. 

There is perhaps no one way, not already in general use, 
by which so large a class of accidents can be saved, but yet 
there are very many, as before stated, which might be pre- 
vented iu two or three different ways known to be possible. 
Such accidents as the recent collision in northern New York 
are poorly excused by the statement that the ‘agent fell 
asleep.” The true difficulty lies, of course, notin the care- 
lessness of the agent, but in the system which made it pos- 


sible for the carelessness of the agent to cause 
the disaster. In that particular instance it is now 
pretty generally admitted that the system is in 


itself indefensible ; that there is no excuse for giving two 
trains simultaneous rights over the same road—one by 
schedule and the other by orders—even for a few moments, 
trusting to an agent to take the rights of one away after- 
ward by ‘‘holding’ them, There is, however, a quite con- 
siderable class of accidents the causes for which can hardly 
be said to be practically removable on all roads at once, 
which yet are avoidable by known methods which should 
always be kept in mind, even if immediate action be not 
taken. To this class those curable by better signal apparatus 
conspicuously belong. So also do accidents curable by 
better details of construction. ‘ 








Consumption of Coal by Passenger Engines. 
Mr. C. Hodgson gives, in a recent issue of The Engineer. 
the following diagram of the consumption of coal “ which 
may be of interest as showing the very rapid increase in the 
consumption of coal when a locomotive attains a very high 
speed. The diagram is prepared from the results of engines 





running regular trains on some of our main lines, It is un- 
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derstood that the trains run on an average road, where the 
gradients would fairly balance one another.” 

It is unfortunate that the diagram does not indicate by 
small circles or otherwise the number and speed of the ob- 
servations on which it is based, and how much they varied 
from each other. It is not at all likely that they all fell 
exactly on the curve given, and the value of the diagram is 
largely reduced by lack of means for determining how much 
of it may be considered as fully established and how much, 
if any, is an imaginary extension beyond the direct limits 
of experiment in accordance with the supposed law. 

Certainly the indications of the diagram are radically 
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Consumption of .Coal by Passenger Engines. 


different from those of the tests on the Bound Brook line, 
which we recorded in our issue of April 18,* which gave 
much less important differences, as will appear from the 
following summary : 





By test on Bound By 
Brook line. diagram, 

Total consumption per frain-mile: 

At 12% miles per hour eres os 37.5 Ibs. 

At 47+ i ae eee ees Te Ce Te ee 56,5 ** 
Consumption per ton-mile (assuming the 

Bound Brook trains to weigh 200 tons 

gross): 

At 1¢ Ms miles per hour Nahe a eee de. Sawmarcad 0.1855 Ibs. 6 - Ibs. 

Peer ot. tO Resi andhadtenemeed 0.2826 ** 0.2 
Increase per cent. from 12% to 47 miles.. 52.1 p. ¢. ia7 p.c. 
Decrease " “ 47 to 12% miles.. 42 * 50.5 * 


On the other hand the diagram would indicate that in 
reducing speed of slow trains from 20 to 6.7 miles per hour, 
we should save only the difference between 0.1 and 0.08 lbs. 
per ton-mile, or 20 per cent., whereas actual test on the 
Bound Brook line, under conditions somewhat unfavorable 
to the higher speed, showed a saving of 37.2 per cent. in 
coal from a speed of 6.7, as compared with 20 miles per 
hour ; or, to putthe same facts differently, an increase of 
59.3 per cent. in coal burned by increasing the speed from 
6.7 to 20 — per hour, whereas the English diagram indi- 
cates only 25 per cent. 

A result to the direct contrary of both of these latter, 
but agreeing better with the English diagram, was given by 
some tests which we know to have been very carefully made 
on the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway in 1876.+ 
in which it was found ‘“‘ that the long and heavy trains of 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway of 659 to 
700 tons required less fuel with the same engine to run at 
18 to 20 miles per bour than they did at 10 to 12 miles per 
hour.” 

Who shall decide where doctors disagree in this manner? 
As respects the lower speeds, the probability would seem to 
favor Mr. Hodgson’s diagram, which about “splits the 
difference ” between two directly antagonistic American 
records. As respects the higher speeds, the case is more in 
doubt. Comparing the test-record of the high-speed Penn- 
sylvania trains (47+ miles per hour, including stops) with 
the wverage per vear of all passenger trains on the line, the 
indications of the Bound Brook tests are in a measure sup- 
ported, after making all due allowances. The record stands 
as follows: 

Lbs. per 
train 
mile. 


Pennsylvania fast express, 6 cars @ 8.23 Ibs. per car. 49.92 


Pennsylvania, average of all ars trains $ (making n many 





more stops), about. vee 55.00 
Bound Brook fast express, | Scars... --56.00 
at 12% miles per hour.. - 37,50 


At the slower speeds, the reports of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad indicate very approximately an average of 0.50 
Ib. per ton-mile of paying load, which is immensely ahead 
of the English diagram, after allowing as largely as may be 
for dead weight. It is, however, about in the same propor- 
tion to the average consumption per ton of train for passen- 
ger trains as the diagram would indicate, viz., about one- 
half. 








Pennsylvania Railroad Earnings and Profits in the First 
Quarter of the year. 





The Pennsylvania Railroad report of earnings and ex- 
penses in March is not so unfavorable as might have been 
expected. Compared with last year there was a decrease 
on the lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie of $186,753 (414 
per cent.) in gross earnings, but a decrease also of $135,877 
(5 per cent.) in working expenses, leaving the detrease in 
net earnings but $50,876, or 344 per cent., against a de- 
crease of $212,115 in Feb: uary and of $309,922 in January. 
The decrease in gross as well as net earnings was much less 
in Merch than in the other two months of the year. 


* “The Cost of High Speed.’ 
+Trans. Am. Soc. C. e876, p. 341, * 
Trains,’ 


Resistance of Raiiway 
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For 12 successive years the earnings and expenses of these 
lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie have been : 


ross Net 

Year Earnings. Expenses. Earoings. 
1873 . $3.305,901 2,369 678 $936,223 
_, Sener 2.961.575 2,000,021 961,554 
2,628,411 1,691,616 936,795 

SNES 2,033,222 630,675 
2,410,804 1,517,168 893,636 
2,499,286 1,531,448 967,838 
ees 1,615,844 7,22 
... 3,278,186 1,766,938 1,511,249 
. 3,844,304 2,045,078 1,799,226 
4,912,293 2,496.491 1,415,802 
4,189,380 2,733,963 1,455,427 
. 4,002,627 2,598,076 1,404,551 





Thus ‘the grossearnings were larger this year in March 
than in any other except last year; this is true also of the 
working expenses, but the net earnings are not only less 
than last year, but less than in any other year since 1879, 
after which there was a sudden and very large increase of 
the earnings of this road, asof most others. Since 1880 
there has been an increase of $724,441 (22 per cent.) in gross 
earnings, but an increase also of $831,138 (47 per cent.) in 
the expenses, so that there was a decrease of $106,698 (7 
per cent.) in the net earnings. 

The lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie in March lacked 
$108,883 of meeting all their liabilities fur interest, rentals, 
etc., which is about the same as in January and 30 per cent. 
less than in February. For six successive years the surplus 

or deficit of these lines in March has been: 


1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
Surplus. Surplus. Surplus. Deficit. Surplus. Deficit. 
$23,562 $557,L7L $524,489 $12,236 $153,365 $108,883 


Thus the profits of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
from the two systems was $1,295,668 this year, against 
$1,608,793 last year; for to the decrease of $50,876 on the 
Eastern system we have to add a decrease cf $262,249 on the 
Western system. 

For the three months ending with March the lines east of 
Pittsburgh and Erie show a decrease of $827,359 (7 per 
cent.) in gross earnings, of $259,446 (314 ber cent.) in work- 
ing expenses, and of $567,913 (134¢ per cent.) in net earn- 
ings, and for eight successive ‘years the earnings and ex- 
penses in these three months have been: 


Gross Net 
Year. earoings. Expenses. earnings. 
eer $6,960,070 $4,635,058 — $2,325,012 
ere ee : 7,085,492 4.467.754 2,590,738 
errr 7 7,684,532 4,501,991 3,179,541 
1880. 9,306,314 5,196,786 4,109,528 
1881 10,129,134 5,965,143 4,163,991 
1882 ..-- . 10,592,366 7.022.877 3,569,489 
SRS 11,830,953 7,567,975 4,262,978 
a er ee 11,003,584 7,308,529 3,695,065 


As for March, the gross earnings and working expenses 
were larger in the three months this year than in any other 
except last year; but the net earnings were not only less 
than last year, but less also than in 1881 and 1880. 

For these three months the surplus or deficit of the lines 
west of Pittsburgh and Erie has been : 


1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
Surplus. Surplus. Surplus. Leficit. Surplus. Deficit. 
$149,459 $1,049,129 $1,070,718 $12,286 $276,640 $365,490 


Thus the returns of these roads were much more unfavorable 
this year than in any other, and more than $1,400,000 less 
than in 1880 and 1881. 

Adding the surplus or deficit of this Western system to 
the net earnings of the Eastern system, we have as the 
profits of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company from the two 
systems in the first quarter of the year: 

1879. 1£80. 1281. 1882. 1853. 1884. 
$3,329,009 $5,158,657 $5,234,709 $3,557,203 $4,539,618 $3,328,575 

Thus we have to go back to 1879 to find the profits as 
small as they were this year, when they were $1,210,000 
less than last year, $1,905,000 less than in 1881, and 
$1,829,000 less than in 1880. 

This great decrease in profits comes when there has been a 
great increase in the capital stock, which was about 69 mil- 
lions down to 1881, 772, millions at the end of that year, 
85 millions a year later, and is now about 93 millions. To 
pay 2 per cent. for a quarter requires $1,860,000 now, while 
until after this time in 1881 it required but $1,375,000, and 
last year $1,700,000. 

Last year, after paying a dividend of 814 per cent., there 
was a balance of $2,022,000, but $603,000 of this was set 
against ‘‘settlement of claims and old accounts, 
and amount charged cff for depreciation,” leaving 
$1,418,500 carried forward to credit of profit and 
loss. As in a single quarter of this year there has 
been a decrease of $1,210,000 in the profits of its 
two great systems of railroads, it is easy to see that the 
profits may this year not be enough to pay last year’s rate 
of dividend. The company’s income does not come entirely 
from the railroads, it is true; in 1883 its income from its 
investments in the securities of other companies yielded it 
$4,113,000; but it is not probable that there will be an 
increase in this income at a time when there is so large a 
decrease in the profits of the railroads controlled by the 
company, it being their securities which form a very large 
part of its investments. 








Opening of Lake Navigation. 


Lake navigation is now open, a steam barge having made 
its way through Mackiraw Straits, Thursday, April 24. 
Last year the first passage through the straits was April 28; 
the year before, April 5; in 1881, May 4. About the same 
date the first vessel got out of Buffalo harbor. For a week 
or so before the opening charters were made of vessels to 
take grain from Chicago to Buffalo, usually at 2)¢ cents a 
bushel for corn and 2% for wheat. This is the lowest open- 
ing rate ever made, except in 1882, when it was }¢ cent 


lower. For five successive years the opening rates have 
been : 

1880. 1881 1882. 18M 1884. 
Ms: «cospomet ain 6 5 
| EES RR EF 5 46 2% 36 


There were very small stocks of grain in store when the 





low rates were made in 1882; but there are very large ones 
now. Nevertheless, with the present rail rates, amounting 
to but 8.4 cents a bushel for corn and 9 cents for wheat from 
Chicago to New York, a low rate was inevitable. The 
canal will not be open for some time to come, and probably 
the grain now shipped will have to gointo store at Buffalo or 
be forwarded thence by rail. The lake rate is very nearly as 


223 | high as the share of the rail rate received by the railroads 


between Chicago and Buffalo, and unless the canal rate is 


2 | much lower than usual at the opeuing, the lake and canal 


rate will be so near the present rail rate that we should 
expect rail shipments to be preferred. After the first few 
days the canal rate last year was 4 cents a bushel for corn, 
and 414 for wheat; the transfer charge at Buffalo is not 
likely to be less than 44 cent, on this basis it would cost 7% 
cents a bushel for wheat from Chicago. But the vessels 
will not adhere to these rates if they prevent shipments. 
Last year the lake rates did not go below 2 and 
214 cents, but_in previous years 134 cents was the corn rate 
for weeks in succession, and 1 cant has; b2e1 touched, 

which, however, does not tempt vessels to sail unless profit- 
able cargoes up the lakes await them at Buffalo. Last year 
the canal rates one week touched 3% and 3% cents; 
but in previous years, when the boats paid about 1c ent a 
bushel toll, 384 cents has been taken for some time. It is 
reasonable to suppose that the boats will carry at 3 cents 
this year if they cannot get any more; and 
probably they cannot get much more if the 15-cent 
rail rate is adbered to. The effect of this rate on the open- 
ing lake and canal rates was probably more feared when the 
reduction was made than anything else. Grain was moving 
very slowly then, in spite of the great stock that had accu- 
mulated at Chicago. If held till navigation opened most of 
it was sure to go by lake. A rate which would start this 
grain forward before navigation opened, provided it was 
be high enough to leave the slightest profit, might 
be wise at such a time if the effect ended with 
the rate. But it will not do to ignore the existence of the 
vessels. If when navigation opensthe elevators are full and 
rail rates have been maintained at a fairly profitable figure, 
the vessels are likely to get good rates, and for the large 
portion of the shipments which go to interior points the 
railroads are able to collect a profitable rate. But if before 
the opening of navigation the railroads have carried away 
the grain at rates which do little or nothing more than pay 
expenses, and there is not enough left to give cargoes to all 
the vessels, then the vessels are almost sure to compete for 
what is left until they bring their own rates down very low, 
and compel the railroads either to go without grain or to 
accept an unprofitable rate for carrying it. This year, how- 
ever. notwithstanding the very low rail rates for the past 
few weeks, plenty of grain is left in the elevators for the 
vessels and if the railroads advance their rates it should be 
possible for the vessels to advance theirs. 

Much depends, however, on the number of vessels com- 
peting for the grain, and this again depends on the demand 
for vessels for other purpeses. Perhaps there will be as 
much Jumber to carry as last year, but usually not many 
vessels engage in the lumber trade that are suitable for 
grain. But many such vessels are engaged in carrying 
Lake Superior iron ore from Marquette or Escanaba to 
Lake Erie ports, where iron manufacturing is active. It 
can hardly be expected that as many vessels as last year or 
the year before will be engaged in this trade thiv year, and 
consequently we should expect to find more vessels than 
usual competing for the grain. 








For the week ending April 26, the €.stward shipments, 
through and local, of flour, grain and provisions from 
Chicago show a very great falling off when compared with 
the shipments of previous weeks since the 15 cent rate was 
made, being 67,899 tons, against 29,733 in the correspond- 
ing week of last year, and 82,907 in the previous week of 
this year. For five successive weeks these shipments have 
been : 





Week ending 
March 22, March 29, Apr. 5. Apr.12. Apr. 19. Apr. 26. 
54,357. 70,218 90,753 = 97,653 = 82,907 ~—- 67, 899 





Tons.. 


Thus the shipments last week were 15,008 tons less than 
the week before and 29,854 less than in the week to April 
12, when the heavy movement culminated. It might be 
supposed that this has been due to the exhaustion of the 
stocks waiting to be carried, and doubtless there has been 
a reduction of these stocks, though a very large amount of 
grain remains in the Chicago elevators. It can hardly be 
said, however, that all this grain is waiting to be carried. 
The holders of the larger part of it seem to be willing to 
keep it for some time yet. But there has been such a rise 
in the price of wheat, following the great fall in 
March, as would naturally check shipments, amounting 
to 8 or 10 cents a bushel, which is as much as 
the transportation costs. Aud very nearly the whole 
of the decrease in shipments last week was in 
gram, of which 76,407 tons were forwarded in the week to 
April 12; 65,944 in the following week, and 51,242 
tons last week—a decrease of one third in two weeks, It 
should be borne in mind, however, that the shipments last 
week were positively large. and that they were made virtu- 
ally in competition with lake rates; for though no vessels 
cleared with grain till the end of last week, the’opening this 
week was expected, and several vessels were chartered and 
took on cargoes, rates being 214 cents a bushel for coro, and 
234 for wheat to Buffalo, which is but 1 cent below the 
opening rate last year, and is near the lowest opening rate 
ever made. This is unfavorable to the railroads, as it makes 
it more difficult to advance their rates. 





The percentages of these through and local shipments 


r 





going by the different roads were as follows in the past two 
weeks: 





aoe. 19. Apr. 76 | Apr. 19. > 
C. &GrandT.. ....13.9 10.6| Ft. Wa yne... ..13.7 13.2 
Mich Cen.......... 96 11.1] C.,8t. i & Pitts...13.6 9.8 
Lake Shore ... ..- 13.0 4 Balt. 4 ee 11.3 10.4 
Nickel Plate... ... 15.2 10.6 | Chic. & Atlantic... 9.8 21.9 





Thus the newest road has much the largest share of the 
shipments, but aside from the extraordinary share going by 
the Chicago & Atlantic the shipments were more evenly di- 
vided than usual last week. The three Vanderbilt roads 
carried 34.1 per cent. of the whole, against 37.8 the week 
before, and the two Pennsylvania roads 23 per cent, against 
27.3 the week before. 

A new apportionment of the Chicago percentages wes made 
by the board of arbitrators (Messrs Adams, Riddle and Gault), 
last week. This was made on a rehearing of a previous 
award of theirs, which was made on appeal from Mr.Fink’s 
provisional award dating from July 1, 1883, which gave 11 
per cent, to the Chicago & Grand Trunk, 18% to the 
Michigan Central, 17 to the Lake Shore, 8 to the Nickel 
Plate, 1914 to the Fort Wayne, 8 to the Chicago, St. Louis 
& Pittsburgh, 7 to the Baltimore & Ohio, and 11 to the 
Chicago & Atlantic. This provisional award served only 
asa working basis, and was superseded from the date it 
went into effect (July 1 last) by the award made on appea 
to the arbitrators, which was never made public, but is 
reported to have made some small changes. The new award 
is not made known, but some changes in circumstances were 
taken into account in making it, and it .s probable that a 
change in percentages was made. 











In the large decrease in Northwestern grain receipts 
since March the losses have been proportionally larger at 
St. Louis and Toledo than elsewhere. 

The percentage of the total Northwestern receipts re- 
ceived at leading markets has been: 


Jan. and Feb. —— Week to Apr. 19. 
5 42 


Chicago........ eaihinctinibieaen 51.5 47.0 
ND ons eankannnvekdt 7.2 4 6.2 
RTEEnectdses codeveveds 16.2 28.2 18.7 
SL 630545606 bhesnnsonon 11.2 105 15.0 
Je “es 80 7.7 5.7 


Thus of the receipts in the last week reported a much 
smaller proportion went to St. Louis than in March, when 
rates are said to have been cut from that place especially, 
yet a larger one than in January and February. But at 
Peoria the percentage in April was larger than in the first 
three months of the year, and unusually large for that 
place, though it was one of the grievances that cutting pre- 
vailed at Peoria before rates were reduced. The percent- 
age at Chicago was unusually large in January and Febru- 
ary, and as large as usual in March. It was much larger 
than usual in April, but not larger than last year. Its pro- 
portion of the receipts is usually larger after than before 
lake navigation opens, though it may be low in May, if 
the farmers are very busy tlien in the territory from which 
it receives. 








The effect of lower prices and low freight rates, which 
went into effect about the 20th of March, we saw last 
week was not visible in our grain exports until the week 
ending April 12, when there was a very large increase 
in the exports of wheat. “In the following week there were 


still larger wheat exports, and they may fairly be called. 


large. It is noticeable, however, that there is no increase 
in flour exports, though the rates on flour have been reduced 
the same as on grain, and its price depends on that of 
wheat. The exports of flour and wheat for five successive 
weeks have been: 








— --Week onting. -——- - — — + 
March 22. March 29. Apr. 5 Apr. 19. 

Flour, bbls... .. 151,051 116,748 102, 003° 110,312 

Wheat, bu...... 347,071 607.947 503,388 1,272'501 1,343,073 


Substantially the whole increase in grain exports has 
been wheat, or, indeed, the increase in all grains has been 
less than increase in wheat, the total weekly exports of 
all grains having been: 

1,150,915 1,528,991 1,261,068 1,925,317 2,067,598 

In the last week 735,000 bushels more wheat, but only 
538,600 bushels more of all grains were exported than in 
the fourth week of March. Anexceptionally large propov- 
tion of the exports in the last week were from Baltimore— 
34% per cent. of the whole, and very nearly the same as 
from New York. Baltimore has rarely made large wheat 
exports except when a great deal was marketed from the 
Ohio Valley, which has a short supply this year. 








The length of railroad owned, leased and controlled by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company Jan. 1, 1884, was 
6,8371¢ miles, of which 5,283 miles were main line and 
1,554 brauches. This road was in no less than 13 different 
states, and chiefly in the following : 





Pennsylvania ............. DIGS f TEGO orn ovine conc ncereces 375 

iiwes sens deenhensdurans EE ME a caicess accopescweak 356 
DC osub aces saaesseren Fu aaa --202 
PT BORE x00 oss cnceesee |, ra: 164 


Also 7014 miles in New York, 8 in the District of Colum- 
bia, 3314 in Virginie, 47 in West Virginia, and 3 in Ken- 
tucky. 

These 6,83714 miles of road include 10,5754 miles of 
track, there being 1,028.7 miles of second track and 2,4675¢ 
of sidings, 363% of the latter being the sidings of private 
establishments connected with the railroad; besides 161 
miles of third track and 81 of fourth track. 

The lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie, which had 3,652% 
miles of the road, had 87244 miles of the second track; 
while the lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie, which had 
3,185 miles of the road, bad only 15644 miles of the second 
track; but the western system had 807% miles of sidings, 
against 1,570 in theeastern system. Altogether there were 
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176 miles of travk to 100 miles of road on the eastern sys- 
tem, and 132 miles of track to 100 of road onthe western 
system. 








At a meeting of the Chicago Committee of the Joint 
Executive Committee in New York, April 18, it was agreed 
that the percentage of gross earnings on balances due by 
roads “over” to roads “short” in the pool, which for freight 
is fixed at 40 per cent., on live.stock shall be 45 per cent., 
the chief reason being that a terminal charge is deducted 
before the freight rate is divided, but not from the 
livestock rate. Thus with a 20-cent freight rate, there is 
first a deduction of 3 cents for the seaboard terminal, and 
only the 17 cents remaining is divided among the roads 
which form the line between Chicago and New York, while 
with a 50-cent live-stock rate the whole 50 cents is divided. 
With a 20-cent freight rate, therefore, not 40 per cent. of 
20 cents but 40 per cent. of 17 cents—not 8 cents but 6.8 
cents—is taken as the net earnings which the line over owes 
to the line short, while the road carrying this freight is 
allowed 10.2 cents and not 12 cents. If the rate were on 
live-stock the allowance for expense, at 40 per cent., would 
be 12 cents; by the new arrangement it is made 11 cents. 
The intention is to keep this allowance so small that it will 
be no advantage for any road to carry more than its share. 








Mr. Joseph F, Tucker, who has recently resigned his 
position as Traffic Manager of the Illinois Central Railroad, 
after serving it in that capacity and as General Freight 
Agent nearly 20 years, is probably not so widely known 
among the railroad men of the country as if he had held a 
similar position on an east-and-west road of similar extent ; 
but be stands in the very first rank among traffic ma nagers 
for extent of knowledge of the business and especially of the 
principles of the business in which he has been engaged, 
having been a severe student of the subject, as well as an 
active and energetic executive. and having acertain judicial 
quality of mind which enables him to see more than one 
side of a question—a quality not very common in bis occu- 
pation, and one which it does not terd to develop. 


The American Society of Civil Engineers at the last 
annual ineeting resolved that a badge be prepared ‘“‘ which 
members of the society shall wear at meetings, and which 
may be worn at other times.” 

The design recommended by a committee of members and 
adopted by the Poard of Directors is shown full size in the 
cut herewith. Itis of gold with blue enamel background, 

and is expected to be delivered in time for 
the annual convention at Buffalo, June 10, 
to such members as devote five dollars to 
the purpose. Some little difference of senti- 
ment existed as to the propriety of adopting 
a badge. 

The indications are that the coming convention will be 
very large and successful. Members living near New York 
are invited to take a special train over the New York, West 
Shore & Buffalo Railway, leaving New York Monday morn- 
ing, June 9. 











Record of New Railrodd Construction. 





This number of the Railroad Gazette contains informa- 
tion of the laying of track on new railroads as follows : 

Beach Creek, Clearfield & Southwestern.—Completed from 
Jersey Shore, Pa , westward to Peale, 52 miles. 

This isa total of 52 miles of new railroad, making 595 
miles reported to date for the current year. The total track 
reported laid to the corresponding date for 12 years past, 
is as follows: 











les. Miles. 
1884. EP rere roy 267 
1883 ih PERE gis ce nieveenene andes 269 
1882... ; aa a 432 
a Y Seer 
EE oes <p Es acandcccecatennncesee 375 
1879 . i roar 654 


These statements include main track only, no account be- 
ing taken of second tracks or other additional tracks or 
sidings. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Two Papers on Express Trains. By E. Foxwell. London: 

Edward Stanford. 1884. 

This neat and good-sized pamphlet is, to borrow almost 
the author's own words, a curious medley of panegyric and 
statistics. The first paper is devoted to an enthusiastic 
setting forth of the advantages of fast trains, looked at from 
a purely philosophical and metapbysical standpoint, and not 
at all from the vulgar plane of dollars and cents, although 
our author plainly believes that fast expresses are profitable 
to corporations as well as great moral agents for the en- 
lightenment of mankind. 

But the last paper is full of exact information (if it is 
exact) as to all the fast running done in England, including 
details of gradients. weight of trains, and similar matters, 
and should, consequently, have real value and interest for 
railroad officers in this country. 

The character of our author’s enthusiastic side in the dis 
cussion may be inferred from some of bis head-lines in the 
table of contents, as thus: ‘‘ A new energy is induced by 
quick locomotion; The sight of such success keeps effort 
alive; The nursing influence of motion; Express speed an 
unconscious tonic to the imagination; A widespread hopeful. 
ness of a peculiar kind begins,” etc. 

The pamphlet may, therefore, be called a plea for fast 
trains, and the author expressly declares that ‘only the 
good results of speeds are examined,” leaving the injurious 
effects to the cunsideration of those more directly concerned, 
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We suspect, if his object is to be extended to the use of bigh 
speed, he would have done better to discuss somewhat the 
economic side as well, for it is possible that a good deal of 
current notions as to the excessive cost of bigh speed isa 
relic of the old days of iron rails, loose couplings and similar 
mechanical imperfections. Except for the interference with 
movements of slower trains it is not probable that the cost 
of fast running alone, separately considered, is nearly 4s 
great as was once believed and taught, and to some extent 
even to-day. 





The Mount Clare Shops of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. 





These shops possess the double advantage of having been 
built in a large city and on an extensive piece of ground, 
and consequently there still remains plenty of room for 
future growth, and there is little of the crowding often 
found in tbe shops of old-established railroads, whose mile- 
age and traffic have far outgrown the most sanguine antici- 
pations of the original builders. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad manufactures many 
articles that are generally bougbt in a more or less finished 
state by other railroads. The company rolls its own iron 
at its works at Cumberland (Md.), and the Mount Clare 
shops work up the rolled iron into axles, etc., and make a 
large quantity of bridge work, all the wheels and axles 
used on the line, sleeping cars, and most of the telegraph 
and car-fittings which are generally made by private firms 
which devote their attention to these specialties. 

Most of the shops were built many years ago, but some 
fine buildings have been recently added. Among themisa 
circular passenger car shop with a 60 ft. turn-table in the 
centre. The building is divided into 22 stalls, and as it 
measures 235 ft. diameter inside, the longest passenger or 
sleeping cars can be easily accommodated. The whole build_ 
ing isccmpletely roofed in, and is very well lit by the cen- 
tral lantern or clear-story, some 80 ft. in diameter. The 
roof rises sharply from the outside walls to the base of the 
lantern, and is carried on lattice girders, which with the 
lantern are supported by wrought-iron pillars composed of 
two 9-in. and two 12-inch channel irons riveted together 


thus : 
| | 

Wiought-iren pillars can often be used very advanta- 
geously in lofty shops. They take up less floor space than 
cast-iron columns, can be made considerably lighter and are 
more easily transported and erected, and in certain cases 
these advantages render the wrought-iron columns the 
cheapest. The lantern is trussed, a precaution which is very 
generally thought unnecessary, the sloping sides being 
treated as struts, whose thrust is counteracted by a ring at 
the base of the cone. 

The great height and size of this remarkably handsome 
structure are enhanced by the tasteful manner and light 
color in which the interior is painted. At first sight, it 
might be thought an extravagantly large and costly struc- 
ture to contain only 22 cars. But a little figuring will show 
that this is not the case. A rectangular building in three 
bays with a traverser down the centre aisle, and stalls right 
and left, enables each car to be moved without disturbing 
any other car, and in that respect gives similar advantages- 
A traverser, however,is not so easily moved as a turn-table, 


and would require a larger number of men to work 
it. The circular shed under notice gives a minimum 


clear space between cars of about 5 ft. 9 in. A 
comparison with a _ rectangular shed able to ac 
commodate the same maximum length of car and 


giving a clear space of 6 feet between cars shows that the 
rectangular shed requires the smaller roof to cover it, the 
area being 9 per cent. less, while the four walls are 7 per 
cent. longer than the circular wall of the turn-table shed, 
each, of course, having the same number of stalls. It 
would therefore appear that when it is a question of hous- 
ing about 20 cars there is little difference in tbe cost, while 
the circular form gives more available space for benches, 
etc., as a turn-table occupies a smaller area than a traverser, 
and therefore less room is wasted. This difference is more 
considerable than might be supposed, and the circular form 
gives more working floor space, in the proportion of about 13 
to 8, when both sheds are full of cars and the space occupied 
by the turn-table in one case and the traverser-bed in the 
other is treated as unavailable. 

The freight car shops have recently completed 300 eight- 
wheel coal cars of 40,000 Ibs. capacity. These cars are of 
the well-known Baltimore & Ohio pattern, the bodies being 
formed of parts of three vertical cylinders of sheet iron with 
taper bases and drop bottoms. The trucks differ radically 
ffom those in general use, but are too well known to need 
description. While the same general design has been re 
tained, the capacity has been increased to 40,000 Ibs., 33 in. 
wheels, and the M. C. B. standard axle adopted, and a 
tender brake fitted, with blocks on all eight wheels. Some 
stock cars now building are fitted with the Loughridge air 
brake, which is used on all passenger rolling stock. 

The locomotive shops are building engines at the rate of 
three per month, both Mogul and Consolidation engines 
being under construction at present. The former are in- 
tended for use on the less severe grades of the Trans-Ohio 
Division, and have 19 by 24 in. cylinders and 60 in. drivers. 





The Consclidation engines have 20 by 24 in. cylinders, 50 
in. wheels, and weigh 107,200 lbs. equipped for the road. 
Both classes of engine have the extended smoke-box and 
brick arch, which are now generally adopted on all main- 
line engines, The tires are bored 11, iv, taper on the diam- 
eter, and secured by eight %4-in. transverse hook bolts, in- 
stead of the ordinary method of shrinking. It is claimed 
that aset of tires can be changed in two hours, without 
using a furnace, or destroying the paint on the wheels. 

Several powerful shearing machines have been lately con- 
structed, the main casting weighing nearly 20,000 lbs, 
Some steam hammers have also been made here, of the same 
geueral construction as those made by Messrs, Bement of 
Philadelphia, the thickness of the frame being, however, no 
less than 11¢ in. 

The blacksmith’s shop is nearly 500 ft. long by 75 ft. wide, 
but it has proved too small for the work on hand, and a 
temporary extension containing 24 fires has been recentiy 
started. The axles are made from bar-iron rolled at the 
company’s mills at Cumberland, Md. Some six bars, 6 in. 
x Lin., form the pile, no cross piling being used. Two steam 
hammers and four large furnaces, each capable of heating a 
couple of piles, are used solely for making axles, the output 
of which is no less than 128 per day. 

The locomotive frames are made in a somewhat unusual 
way. Agreat deal of trouble having been experienced 
from bad welds in the frames of engines supplied by makers, 
some pains have been taken to reduce the number of welds 
as far as possible, and place them where they can be easily 
made. The pedestal jaws and adjacent frame are worked 
out of asolid bloom, which is welded up from scrap at the 
end of a porter bar. This portion is then connected with 
the rest of the frame by welds in the plain part of the 
frame. 

Most of the iron used in the blacksmith’s shop is supplied 
by the company’s rolling mills before mentioned. The out- 
put of these mills for March was no less than 5,000,000 Ibs, 
The company purcbase pig iron, and also use a lurge quan- 
tity of their own old wheels, which, being originally made of 
charcoal pig, should make good wrought iron. 

The foundry is a comparatively small L-shaped building, 
which must be heavily taxed to supply 190,000 Ibs. of cast- 
ings per day. The portion devoted to car wheels is run on 
a double shift, 12 wheel-molders being empioyed in all, and 
producing 228 wheels per day. The wheels are annealed in 
plain pits, and are allowed to cool forfour days. Each pit 
holds adozen wheels, which are laid flat on top of one another, 
and the pit is covered with a sheet-iron tray, which is filled 
with sand to check too rapid radiation. An hydraulic crane 
has been lately introduced for lifting the wheels in and out 
of the pits. All wheels are gauged for diameter in *hree 
places to ascertain if they are circular, and both new and 
old wheels for passenger service are grouad on the well- 
known machine for that purpose. 

The bridge shop is a fiue brick building finished during 
the summer of 1882. It is furnished with a hand crane of 
the pattern known as ‘‘ Goliath” in which the crane travels 
on rails laid on the floor of the shop, the crane bridge being 
secured to legs, the bases of which are provided with 
wheels. As the span of the crane is about two-thirds of the 
width of the shop, this arrangement enables the remaining 
third to be devoted to machinery, the driving belts of which 
are quite clear of the crane. An Allen’s patent portable 
pneumatic riveter is used, and is much liked. By means 
of a toggle-joint a moderate sized cylinder with a pressure 
of 65 to 70 lbs. of air can close a *{ iv. rivet, performing 
excellent work and nipping the plates close together. The 
riveter is slung from an overhead railroad by means of a 
pair of pulley blocks, and can thus travel the length of a 
chord or girder and can close either vertical or horiz»ntal 
rivets. The air is supplied by a horizontal air pump with a 
fly-wheel and crank shaft, both steam and air cylinders 
being fitted with plain slide valves worked by eccentrics, 
the whole machine being exceedingly simple. 

The bridge shop is now engaged on a large single-track 
bridge across the Monongahela River at Glenwood, near 
Pittsburgh. It consists of eight spans : 

One through span of 300 feet. 

One through span of 174 feet. 

Six deck spans of 150 feet. 

Other bridge work for the new line between Baltimore 
and Philadelphia is also in p:ogress, comprising a large 
amount of iron trestle and bridge work. 

The bridge shop is paved with oak blocks, the waste ends 
sawed off the sills of cars, forming a cheap and admirable 
pavement which wears well, can be easily swept and kept 
clean, and is not likely to damage or be damaged by any- 
thing dropped on it. 

A large number of car furnishings, locks, door handles, 
bat hooks, ete., are made. The latter are first nickel-plated, 
and then covered with a thin coat of silver, the plating 
being effected by means of a Weston’s dynamo machine, 
which is said to require less attention and take up less space 
than the batteries formerly used. 

The tables in the drawing office are made in a very conve- 
nient manner. They are supported on two stout cast-iron 
pillars, and are mounted, like an ordinary swing looking- 
glass, on adjustable brass clips secured to the top of the 
cast-iron pillars. They can thus be tilted to any angle to 
accommodate the position of the draftsman, a ledge on 
the lower edge of the board preventing set squares, etc., 
from slipping off when the board is very much inclined. The 
tables, being bung more easily, accommodate themselves to 
the draftsman’s position when leaning over the drawing. 

The space between the different shops being in many cases 
consid ersble, the danger of a widespread, destructive fire is 
not so great as with more crowded shops, but the precau- 
tions taken against fire appear to be ample, and are some- 
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what unusual in character. Some of tye employés form a) 
fire brigade, and take it in turn to sleep above the engine | 
house. The engine, however, requires no horses, as it is | 
stationary, and the hose reel is a very light affair, easily | 
moved by hand. The pressure of water is obtained by a 

powerful Blake pump with a 24 x 30 steam cylinder. This 

pump delivers into a system of fire mains laid throughout 

the works, and consequently on an alarm the pump is started, 

steam being kept up all night in one or the other of the 

stationary boilers for this purpose, and the bose is attached 

to the most convenient stand -pipe. 








The Pittsburgh Locomotive Works. 





These fine works which were originally built in 1867, are 
composed of remarkably solid and substantial brick build_ 
ings. All the work is done on the ground level, and the 
absence of upper floors renders the shops light and well 
ventilated. This is probably a more important matter 
than is generally supposed. It is possible for men to get 





accustomed to the evil odors and visible darkness which 
prevail in some machine shops and foundries, and breathe 
the chimney-like atmosphere of some blacksmiths’ shops; 
but it is difficult to believe that work done under such con- 
ditions can cqual in quality and quantity that produced 
where the surroundings permit the workers to make full 
use of their physical energies and senses, 

Notwithstanding complaints as to the dullness of trade 
the capacity of these shops is being increased. The foundry, 
is to be entirely reconstructed, and enlarged to measure 
240 by 80 ft. inside, while some additional ground taken iu 
and leveled will give more yard room and better access to 
the railroad. 

A new pattern store is just completed, and is, in many 
respects, a model building of its kind. It is built in two 
lofty stories, and is divided into six separate rooms by stout 
brick walls, the openings in which are closed by double iron 
doors. The floor of the lower rooms is formed of concrete, 
finished off with Roman cement. This material is employed 
to lessen the danger from fire, but it is obvious that seasoned 
patterns are exceedingly combustible, and having once 
caught fire, soon give out an amount of heat before which all 
ordinary ‘ tire-proof” structures must give way. The sub- 
division >f the building enables the fire to be more or less 
localized. 

The patterns are stored on shelves carried by lofty stand- 
ards, a system of light stairways and railed platforms per_ 
mitting access to the upper shelves, Each range of shelves 
has painted on it conspicuously certain numbers ; thus 
**5,000-5,500” signifies that ull patterns with corresponding 
numbers are to be stored on this range of shelves. The 
shelves themselves are numbered in regular order ; running 
along the edge are painted figures, 5,000, 5,001, 5,002, etc., 
so that each pattern has a definite location, and is assigned 
a special place onashelf. In this way, any pattern can be 
found with the least possible delay. The man having charge 
of the pattern store keeps a book in which the issue and 
return of every pattern is noted. The shelves, etc., carry- 
ing the patterns are all painted white, which reflects the 
light and enables all the patterns to be clearly seen, even in 
the very subdued sunshine of an average Pittsburgh day, 
when a thousand odd chimneys are contending as to which 
can make the most smoke before the next shut-down be 
gins. 

The drawings used in the shops are of moderate dimen- 
sions, measuring only about 18 in. by 13 in. The blue copies 
kept for reference in the drawing office are bound in stout 
covers, and resemble exterually so many ledgers. This 
appears to be an excellent way of keeping drawings to- 
gether, and might often be used to advantage. The draw- 
ings are so bound that the pumbers run consecutively, and 
thus it is easy to find any given number. Where one detail 
can be used for many classes of engines by altering only one 
dimension, the latter is indicated by a letter, and a little 
table on the drawing gives the proper length for each class 
of engine. Thus the reverse lever and reach-rod drawing 
will answer for many types of engines, the only alteration 

eing in the length of the reach-rod. The right length for 
each class is shown in a table, which can of course be added 
to from time to time as new classes of engines are built. 

These works turned out 92 engines last year, and when 
enlargements now in progress are completed, will have a 
capacity of about 120 engines of average size per annum. 
Fifteen engines for the Pittsburgh, Cleveland & Toledo 
Railroad have just been completed, comprising three six- 
wheeled switching engines, and some ten-wheel and Ameri- 
can engines. A small four-wheel shifter, with saddle- 
tank, for iron works in Alabama, is just completed. Being 
of the 5 ft. gauge, it has to be loaded on a flat car for ship- 
ment. Several engines for the Central Ontario are awaiting 
the breaking up of the ice to be shipped to their destination. 
Some express passenger engines for the Terre Haute & 
Indianapolis Railroad are in the erecting shop, and will 
shortly be running fast trains. Several ten-wheel engine, 
have been lately delivered to the Burlington, Cedar Rapids 
& Northern road. 








Foreign Railroad Notes. 


A German writer recommends the track watchmen, who 
are pretty thickly posted along the German railroads, to 
keep bees on the right of way. 


Last January there were 518 miles of railroad under 
construction in Austria, on which 20,139 men were em- 
ployed. More than three-fourths of the new mileage was 
state railroad. 


The railroads in Austria are required to publish notices 





of any rebates on freight charges, that they may be open 
to all shippers under the same circumstances. The number 
notified was 2,763 in 1881, 3,058 in 1882, and 3,552 in 
188 


March 1 the Belgian State Railroads began the practice 
of collecting the baggage of passengers at their residences 
experimentally, at three stations in Brussels, making a 
charge of 2 cents for every 10 kilometres (614 miles), with 
a minimum charge of 10 cents per piece of baggage, which 
is doubled when the baggage is received between 8 o’clock 
in the evening and 7 in the morning. It was intended 
to extend this service tothe stations in Antwerp, Ghent | 
Liitch, Ostend and Blankenberg. 





The Italian railroads have had the following mileage 
and earnings for the last two years: 


1883. 1882. Increase. P.c. 
BN sine, oocaenti . 5,913 91 1.6 
Earnings........ .571,102 $38,044.143 $2,526,959 6.6 
Earnings per mile 7,023 6,807 216 «3.2 


More than half thejtotal earnings both years were by the 
Upper Italian system, which is owned by the state and 
which earned $12,064 per miie. 

About three-fifths of the mileage (4,204 miles in all) was 
worked by the state last year, but 582 miles of this were 
owned by corporations. The Sardinian railroads had the 
lightest earnings—only $1,227 per mile. The greatest 
increase in earnings per milé were by the Roman (state) 
railroads—from $6,251 to $6,663, or 6.6 per cent. 

The earnings per mile are not far from the average of the 
American railroads. 





The electric head-light introduced in Austria some two 
years ago bas turned out well enough to lead the Minister 
of Commerce to issue a circular to all the Austrian railroads, 
which says that the experiments made last fall with the 
lamps invented by Sedlaczek and Wikulill have shown that 
its introduction, especially on local roads, would contribute 
not immaterially to safety in operation, so that the gov- 
ernment could permit trains to run by night if pro- 
vided with it, where otherwise it could not. And the 
minister authorizes the management of the State railroads 
to introduce;the lamp, “‘provided the patentees grant a suit- 
able reduction in the price asked.” 

This suggests that when all the roads in Prussia are owned 
by the State, the bolder of a Prussian patent on a railroad 
improvement will have but one customer, and the difficulty 
of negotiating under such circumstances may be imagined. 





In Russia very little provision is made for storing freight 
at country stations, and wheat is often piled up in the open 
air to wait for shipment, receiving great damage in case of 
rain. There is great complaint of the damage of goods by 
theft while thus unprotected at stations, and a special com- 
mission appointed to consider the subject has recently 
reported that railroad companies should be required to 
construct adequate freight houses; and, in order that 
this requirement may not be too burdensome on them, it 
is proposed that they be authorized to levy a special 
station charge of 11 cents per ton on freight, which, how- 
ever, shall not apply to certain barreled and boxed freight, 
lumber, etc., removed in the time required by the way-bills. 
Aspecial account must be made of the receipts from this sta- 
tion charge, and they must be devoted exclusively to build- 
ing storehouses and for enlarging and building new freight- 
stations. 





It is rumored that a project fora ‘‘ Russian Pacific Rail- 
road” is seriously considered by the Czar. The proposition 
is supported throughout by the example of the United States 
and the great development of wealth that has followed the 
rapid railroad construction here. Such a road would extend 
from Jekaterinenburg, the present terminus of the Ural 
Railroad, entirely across Siberia to Nicolajev, with branches 
to the Chinese frontier, ete. With this is united a project 
for a railroad from the east side of the Caspian at Astrachan 
to Herat, Persia, India and Central Asia. These lines would 
make about 14,000 miles, and cost about $750,000,000, but 
it is proposed to give 20 years to building them. 

It is probable that an equal expenditure on railroads in 
the grain country of European Russia, giving it a good out- 
let to the Black Sea and the Baltic, would be of much greater 
advantage to Russia than such an Asiatic system; and 
neither would be followed by such growth as there has been 
in this country, because it is the character of the population 
as much as the railroads that has caused the growth 
here, and Russia must be developed by Russians, who are 
very far from utilizing the resources which are already 
available, and which should enable them to supply al 
Western Europe with grain without help from America, 
India or Austrahia. 





In the discussion over the Prussia State Railroad esti- 
mates in the Prussian Diet a delegate called attention to 
the fact that-the state estimated the cost of rails at $40 pe- 
ton (of 2,204 lbs.) at the works, while in the last half of last 
year in many cases German works had sold rails for export 
at $21.25, while charging from $34.75 to $36.50 for rails to 
be used in Germany, where there is a duty of $6.25 on 
foreign rails. This delegate said the cause was a combina- 
tion of German rail-makers, and he intimated that there 
was a similar combination among German car-works. The 
administration, he said, must know of these combinations, 
and he asked what it was going to do about it. He gave it 


as his opinion that either foreign competition must be per- 
mitted or that the state must establish its own rail works. 
The latter would seem to be the natural result when the 
railroads are ail in the hands of the state, as it will then be 








the sole customer of the rail works, and there will be no 
competition to fix prices. 

Another delegate said that the $21.25 per ton received for 
some foreign contracts was about $2 less than the cost of 
manufacture, including general expenses and interest on 
the investment in the works, Heestimated the consumption 
of Germany at 200,000 tons yearly (equal to about 9 tons 
per mile of road, but not more than 514 tons per mile of 
track, which is equivalent to a renewal once in 18 years.) 
The capacity of the German works he estimated at 500,000 
tons per year. Krupp’s works alone can produce all that 
Germany can consume. He defended the great reduction 
in price made to secure foreign contracts, as thus only could 
the works be kept in operation. 





The career of another German (Austrian) railroad officer 
of repute who recently died was as follows: Emil Tilp, at the 
time of death “Central Inspector” of the European Ferdi- 
nand Northern Railroad of Austria, born in Bohemia, 
graduated from the Prague Polytechnic School in 1850, and 
immediately entered the service of the Southeastern line of the 
Austrian State Railroads in its workshops, becoming practi- 
caly experienced in all branches of shop work. From 1858 
to 1855 he was in the train and machinery departments of 
the Southern (state) road, and then entered the service of the 
company, which bought the Austrian State roads, and two 
years later went to the Empress Elizabeth road, which was 
then under construction, and had much to do with the organi- 
zation of its locomotive service and the construction of its 
rolling stock. When the road was opened he was put in 
charge of its shops in Vienna, where he soon. at- 
tained the reputation of a prominent, theoretically 
and practically trained engineer of railroad machinery. 
In 1872 he was put at head of the locomo- 
tive department of the European Francis Joseph Railroad, 
and later took charge of the whole transportation] depart- 
ment. Here he introduced several improvements, and yet 
found time to contribute largely to technical literatnre, was 
much employed as anexpert and arbitrator in questions in- 
volving railroad engineering, often by the government. In 
1880 he was appointed to the place of ‘‘ Central Inspector ” 
of the Emperor Ferdinand road, which he held when he 
died, when he had just been authorized to act in the place 
of the General Inspector. Among Tilp’s works are the fol- 
lowing: 

Rolling Stock and other Material for Railroad Operation 
(Official report on the Vienna Exhibition). 

Manual of General and Special Requirements for Services 
and Supplies for Railroads. 

The Locomotive Department in Practice. 





There died recently in Germany Mr. Ernst Fleck, President 
of one of the state ‘‘railroad directories,” to which is en- 
trusted the working of 1,000 to 1,800 miles of road, and who, 
therefore, may be classed as holding a position something 
like that of President Rutter, of the New York Central; 
Newell, of the Lake Shore, or Blackstone, of the Chicago 
& Alton. His obituary speaks of him as ‘one 
of the most eminent of Prussian state railroad offi- 
cials.” It is, therefore, interesting to know what was 
the training which had brought him to such a 
position comparatively early in life. (He was 46 when 
he died). It seems that he wasason of a Prussian official 
(a “* general auditor”), was attached to the judicial service 
for five years as “‘ referendary,” and then for two years was 
Chancellor at the Prussian Embassy to Constantinople. 
From this legal and diplomatic service he entered the state 
railroad service directly as member of a railroad directory 
(which always, apparently, includes some jurists). During 
the French war he served as Chairman fo a staff appointed 
to work lines in France for the army, and after the war was 
appointed a member and Vice-Chairman of the directory of 
the Main & Weser Railroad, but was soon called to the ad 

ministration of the railroads of Alsace-Lorraine, which had 
been bought of the French companies owning them, and were 
owned and worked by the German Empire (not by any 
country in the Empire). In 1873 he became an assistant in 
the Imperial Chancellory (not in railroad service), and in 
1877 was made Chairman of the directory working the 
Upper Silesian Railroad (then a corporation railroad) 
which with a change in title and in the system 
of roads under him was substantially the place occupied 
by him at his death, when he was “President of the 
Breslau Royal Railroad Directory,” which was only estab- 
lished March 1 last. He is spoken of as an extraordinarily 
capable map, active and devoted to the interests submitted 
to his charge, gracious and just to his subordinates and in 
his relations with the customers of his roads, 





The effects of some attempts of the Prussian government 
to prevent “discriminating rates” are related by a com- 
mittee of the Berlin & Hamburg Railroad as follows: 
About 1878 the government required that all rates made 
on imports into Prussia or shipments across Prussia to other 
countries should be submitted to it for approval before 
going into effect; and the government refused to approve 
them if it thought any domestic interest would be injured 
thereby; and the influential land-holding class were very 
decided in their convictions that anything which tended to 
increase the imports of grain, provisions, etc., very seriously 
affected a domestic interest, while the government, the chief 
owner of the forests, looked unfavorably on rates which 
made it easy to import timber, either from the shores of the 
Baltic or from Austria and Huoagary. They were in- 
terested in having the prices of these staples as high as 
possible. The transit traffic of the Berlin & Hamburg 
Railroad was much affected, as it was one of the principal 
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lines of communication between the Baltic and Austria- 
Hungary. Taere is great competition for this traffic, for 
not only are there other Prussian roads and ports, and roads 
from Dutch and Belgian ports, but also roads from the 
Adriatic which give Austria-Hungary a route to the sea. 
Petroleum and cotton, for instance, may be imported either 
by way of Trieste and Fiume, on the Adriatic, or by Ant- 
werp, Rotterdam, Hamburg or Bremen. Further, when the 
Prussian government refused to permit the Prussian 
railroads to make rates low enough to enable 
them to get this transit traffic, the Austrian 
roads established a connection with the Elbe River, 
which made navigable for small vessels to the 
border, and the government could not prevent these mak- 
ing as low rates as they pleased. The consequence has 
been that the transit traffic has not been stopped or re- 
duced, or the rates on it increased ; and that imports come 
from Austria Hungary at as low rates as ever, and compete 
with Prussian products, but are carried by river instead of 
by rail, and that the Prussian railroads do not get any 
support from this traffic—that is, from the part diverted, 
for of course there are many kinds of goods that continue 
to go by rail, the rates of freight having little effect on 
them. What the result was on the Berlin & Hamburg 
Railroad is given by its committee as follows: The Austria- 
Hungary traffic yielded it $448,000 in 1878; in 1882, 
$214,000—a decrease of 52 per cent.; and in the first three- 
quarters of 1883 the earnings from this traffic fell off 
$65,000 more. 


was 


The price tbat the Prussian government last offered for 
the Berlin & Hamburg Railroad was equivalent to 422}¢ 
per cent. of the par value of the stock. It agrees to pay 
16! per cent. on the stock, besides 60 marks in advance 
for every 600 mark share, and within a year will issue 
Prussian 4 per cent. government bonds to the amount of 
1,950 marks for every two shares of the stock, which will 
yield precisely 16!¢ per cent. on the face of the stock. 

This road was opened through between Berlin and Ham- 
burg in 1846. It has several branches, and in all owns 270 
miles of road. It has a funded debt of about $12,000,000 
and acapital stock of $2,250,000—$8,000 of stock and $44,- 
000 of bonds per mile. 

The development of the trattic of the line from 1847, the 
first year the road was open througb, may be traced below : 


Passenger-miles. Ton-miles. 


In 1847 wiesng se see eee ee renee ed millions 10 millions. 
ROE viccdecdunes chapagnstaebeas eake 2 - 
| { SPOR i re ere 42 61 ” 
1877 “ai ieuweene 142 ni 
BGG i's. iss: sueaner skews ecasssam vans 76 m 99 “ 





For the first two years no dividend was paid by the com- 
pany; in 1849 and for four years thereafter, 4'¢ per cent. was 
paid ; in 1854and 18555 per cent. ; then the dividends fluctu- 
ated, but generally rose, until they reached 7'¢ in 1863 and 
10 in 1864; then 9!¢ for four years, and since 1868 never 
less than 10 per Pir while for the last five vears they have 
been, respectively, 1014, 121g, 1414. 17!4, 19!¢. As the state 
has to pay what is equivalent to the average dividend for 
the last five years, the 16.9 per cent. offered is equal the 
average if the dividend for 1883 amounts to 20%{ per cent. 
The shareholders’ committee, however, seem to think that 


their dividends were not as large as they ought to have 
been, for they say: ‘‘We have no doubt that the 
state will make a brilliant bargain by buying 
the road at the price offered, as the state railroad 


administration naturally can utilize it much better after 
consolidating with its great system than we ever could in 
our isolated position, oppressed by the competition of the state 
railroads, with their monstrous power,” A little oppression 
of the same kind, resulting in a steady increase of the divi- 
dend from 10!5 per cent. in 1878 to 19!¢ in 1882, would be 
welcomed by almost any railroad in this country. Never- 
theless the competition of the state roads and water compe- 
tition bad a serious effect on the freight traffic of the Berlin 
& Hamburg road, and its freight earnings decreased no less 
than 40 per cent. from 1877 to 1882, and this was almost 
wholly in freight interchanged with other roads. Since the 
government has now more than ever the connecling roads 
in its own hands, and has power to divert a very large traf- 
fic, the committee of the company recommended the stock 
holders to accept the government offer. Later news is that 
the Berlin & Hamburg accepted the government offer with 
but one dissenting vote. 


The immense power which the Prussian state railroads 
have over the few remaining corporation railroads is illus- 
trated by facts related by a committee of the chief remain- 
‘ng one of the latter, the Berlin & Hamburg. The latter 
road was formerly the chief connection between Hamburg 
and the Saxon railroads. This traffic was brought to the 
Berlin & Hamburg by the state railroads, but formerly was 
delivered at Berlin, so that it hauled it the entire length 
of its road. But the state had a line of its own which 


connected with the Berlin & Hamburg at Witten- 
berg, which is but 99 miles from Hamburg, while 
Berlin is 178 miles distant. This makes a line of nearly 


the same length as the Berlin line, but it is largely 
a single-track line, and otherwise less effective, as was 
shown by the fact daring a month the average time of ship- 
ments was 40 hours via Berlin and 26'¢ hours via Witten- 
berg (the distance is about 265 miles}. The state roads turned 
the Saxon traffic over this route. The above average time 
of freight on the road was complained of, but after nearly a 
year’s service by the new route, last January only 45 per 
cent. of the shipments frum the Saxon border to Hamburg, 
265 miles, went through ina single day, and 31 per cent. 
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were more than two days on the road, while 64 per cent. of 


the shipments by way of Berlin went through in one day, 
and only about 1 per cent. were more than two days on the 
road. By this shortening of their haul on the Saxon traffic 
the Berlin & Hamburg lost $69,450 in the first nine months 
of last year, besides the loss which may have resulted from 
the diversion of traffic by reason of the less favorable time of 
forwarding shipments, decreasing the Berlin & Hamburg’s 
advantages over other roads. 

Further, in cases of sp2cial rates made to or from compat- 
ing points on the Berlin & Hamburg, over a route includ- 
ing parts of the state lines, the latter claim the right to 
charge for their part of the haul their full regular rates, 
though they make the same special rates in connection with 
other state lines to and from the same places—a practice 
which is expressly forbidden in the recent charters to Prus-. 
sian railroad companies. This makes it possible for the 
state railroads to cut off the Berlin & Hamburg entirely 
from some important through traffic. 

Again, the committee complains that their company has 
had obstacles put in the way of its competing on fair terms 
with the state roads. There was a rule that in case a special 
reduction of rates should be necessary for any export or 
other traffic it should not be put into effect until the author- 
ities had approved it and submitted it to the managers of | 
the competing routes, so that they might all make the same 
reduction at the same time. But about the end of August 
last the Berlin & Hamburg officers saw a notice in the public | 
papers that after Sept. 9 from the Berlin and other state | 
railroad stations, on spirits carried to Hamburg for export, 
a considerable rebate would be paid, equivaleut to putting | 
the spirits in a lower class. The larger part of this| 
traffic had gone by the Berlin & Hamburg, and it | 
once applied for permission to make a similar reduc. | 
tion in its rates. But various obstacles were put in 
the way of granting this application for the whole of the | 
traffic, and it was not until Jan. 24—nearly five months after | 
the state railroads had announced their reduction—that the | 
Berlin & Hamburg could announce it! Knowing that the | 
application must eventually be granted the management | 
ventured to notify shippers that there could be no doubt | 
that they would be able to pay the same rebates as the state 
railroads were paying, but the Prussian autborities declared 
that this could not be permitted. In view of this the com- | 
mittee say : ‘‘ It must be remembered that in this case an | 
especially important traffic was concerned, which pre-| 
viously had gone chi+fiy over the Berlin & Hamburg road. 
These circumstances must have been perfectly well known | 
to the Prussian state railroads, since the traffic in 
question was shipped at the state railroad stations. Fur- 
ther, this matter was not involved in any practical difficul- 
ties or differences. If, in spite of this, the supervising 
authority was not able to approve our application for the 
rates in question, though finally recognized as legitimate, 
until nearly five months had passed, and if we are to be 
forbidden to avoid the financial disadvantages that neces- 
sarily result from such delay by provisional regulations, it 
is plain that we are in a position of uncertainty as to our | 
rights, which scarcely admits of even an approximate esti- | 

| 
| 
| 





mate of the evils that threaten the future of the undertak- 

ing.” Exactly so. The position of a fat little road entirely 

surrounded by the great system of another management, 

whether state or company, is like that of a fat sheep in a} 
lion’s den. It will be swallowed wherever it suits its power- 

ful neighbor’s convenience. The Berlin & Hamburg com- 

mittee consequently recommends that the stockholders 

accept the government’s offer for their road. 





hacidaiiadinie. 


Elevation of Outer Rail—Facts evant High Ele- | 
vation. 


SUSQUEHANNA, Pa., April 14, 1884. 
To THE EvVITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In your issve of March 14 I find a letter under the above 
heading. I had come to the conclusion myself, from the 
study of flange friction, that our formulas were wrong. 

If we examine the action of a truck passing a curve we 
shall find, as you say, that the flange of the front outer 
wheel grinds agains: the rail, owiug to the tendency of the 
truck to run in a straight line. Tho pressure which causes 
this grinding is just sufficient to aie the direction of 
motion of the truck, 





| ferred to the inner rail; 
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force necessary to be applied at B to overcome the flange 


friction. Making this force = R, we have: 
R= pr. AS 
‘ BU 


{Our correspondent’s formula for flange friction is 

here in error and should read : 
R=Ppf2xA4B 

BC 
for this reason—the force pressing flange against rail is 
P f, which, again multiplied by the coefficient of fric- 
tion f, gives Pf? as the flange friction. This is over- 
come by the wheel acting as a bent lever A B C, in 
which Cis the fulcrum, B the power, and A the resist- 
ance tobeovercome. The formula for flange pressure, 
Pf (which is applied immediately below C), requires 
no correction whatever. —EDITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 

When the rail is given an elevation greater than that 
necessary to counter-balance the centrifugal force c, the 
horizontal component of the weight of the car, being 
applied at the king-bolt and acting toward the centre 
of the curve, tends to force the flanges of the inside wheels 
in contact with the inner rail, thus tending to relieve the 
pressure P against the outside rail. 

It may be claimed, however, that the pressure against 
the outer rail, when relieved in this way, will be trans- 
but this cannot be, owing to the 
tendency of the whole truck to run away from the inner 


| rail, thus reducing the pressure between the inner rail and 


flanges. This tendency can best be overcome by a force 
acting on the king-bolt and not on the outer forward flange. 
Working values for the elevation of the outer rail can be 
readily determined, either by wedging up the outer rail and 
observing the action of the flanges or by means of adyna- 
mometer. L. S. RANDOLPH 
{[Mr. Randolph is, perhaps, a little too hasty in con- 
cluding, on a theoretical basis alone, that decisions 
reached in a similar way in favor of low elevations 
are erroneous. It may There are certainly 
plausible grounds for thinking that it is so; but there 
is no existing experimental evidence of a trustworthy 
character tending to prove either position—a_ fact 
much to be regretted. The cheapest and most satis- 
factory test would be to select some tolerably sharp 
curve in a_ hollow, test it at a low elevation by 
dropping down a considerable number of freight and 


be so. 


passenger cars, so as to get a fair average, noting 
how far they ran on the up grade by their own 


momentum ; then increase the elevation to not over 
8 in., and test an equal number of cars again the same 
way. both track and cars being as nearly as possible in 
the same condition. 

Such a test as this would cost little; would settle, 
or help to settle, a very doubtful point, and be a real 
and much needed contribution to practical railroad 
work. Nothing like it has ever been done, so far as 
we know.—EDITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 


fhe Trustworthiness of the Harkort Tests of Girders. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Having read in the Railroad Gazette of March 31 an 
article by C. L. Strobel, Esq., on tests with one iron and 
one steel girder, in which reference is made to the abstract 
| of the Harkort experiments with 32 steel and iron girders, 


| published in the Gazette Jan. 26, 1883, I feel compelled to 
| correct several remarks made by Mr. Strob>l. 
| has no authority to consider the results of the 32 experi- 


Mr. Strobel 


ments as improbable, except his own personal, however 
valuable, opinion, which in my judgment is not qualified 
by any reason, so far as can be drawn from his article. 

Those experiments were not made by manufacturers for 
certain purposes, but were made by the Dutch Government 
engineers with lerer-testing machines, in the presence of 
prominent and scientific engineers of the Harkort Works, 
of the establishment of Mr. Krupp and of the Dortmund- 
Union—hence by men of the highest technical attainments 
and of undoubted honesty. The original protocols were 
signed by all these gentlemen. 

| myself have given in the abstract published by the 
Railroad Gazeite the results as conscientiously as possible, 
and since I have no personal or pecuniary reason whatsoever 
to prefer one material to another, I can assure Mr. Strobel 


| and the readers of the Railroad Gazette that there was no 


| 98 





If we examine the action of flange friction we will see to 
what extent it can influence train resistance and rail eleva- 
tion. 

In the figure, suppose the flange comes ia contact with the 
rail at some point A, then we have the pressure against the 
rail at A =- P multiplied into a coefficient of friction f, = the 
force necessary to apply at A to overcome this friction. 


4 < (= the ratio of the | 


| 


This force P f multiplied into 


distance between the point of contact of railroad flange (A) | want of proper inspection and cipnmennuss 


| were given by me in the abstract. 


motive why I should endeavor to represent the experiments 
otherwise than as they are given in the original protocols. 

Mr. Strobel says: ‘‘Steel is a material so variable (sic !) 
in its qualities that such results can be obtained with it, but 
no evidence can be found that such was the case with these 
girders.” 

Why this is giving a blow directly in the face of truth! 

The Harkort girders, No. 8, 10, 30, 7, 3, broke with 
45,500, 47,000, 44,500, 32,700, 25,600 Ibs., though the steel 
of which they were made bore 86,800, 100,350, 95,300, 
105,200, 106,000 pounds per square inch! These figures 
Is there no irreg- 
ularity ? And yet No. 8, 3, 10 and 7 (of which No. 3 stood 
less than Brunel’s girder, the most miserable iron girder 
over tested or known, and less than must be expected from 


| really good cast iron), were girders taken from those of 


the Nymwegen bridge. Mr. Strobel makes an entirely 
gratuitous remark when he blames the Dutch engineers for 
“as regards 


and rail and tread (C) to the radius of the wheel) gives the | manufacture and inspection.” 
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I can assure him that nowhere in the world have I found 
that engineers make stricter specifications or more to the 
point at issue, and are more exacting in inspection. They 
live at the bridge works ; they test without intermission, 
and are controlled by their superiors in Holland, who also 
make tests on the same material. It is only the German 
works that dare contract for bridges in Holland. Manufac- 
turers from other countries have tried the thing, and have 
either commercially failed, or have, at least, severely burnt 
their fingers, 

{can assure Mr. Strobel that the Dutch engineers have 
some little experience as regards steel, for they used steel in 
gigantic bridges at a time when cast-iron was still in exclu- 
sive use for compression members of iron bridges in the 
United States. 

Nor is the above irregularity of the results on riveted steel 
work such a new thing. The boilers{of the ‘Livadia,” built 
for the late Czar Alexander II., gave most startling results, 
and these experiments are of more recent date than the 
Dutch experiments. 

Experiments made with specimens manufactured on pur- 
pose give one result, and experiments made with specimens 
selected at random from bridge girders, such as 15 out of 
32 of the Harkort specimens give other results. 

So far, then, the latter, besides being over six times as 
many, are more trustworthy than those reported by Mr. 
Strobel. 

It is true that only pieces of the webs and cover-plates or 
flange-plates of the broken Harkort girders were tested, and 
none of the angles. But there is no barm in this, because 
the angles were made of the same material, and because the 
cover-plates and plates generally must be considered a 
priori, to yield first. Besides, since the three iron girders 
were treated in the some manner as the steel girders, the 
experiments are equally good for comparison of the dif- 
ferent classes of material. Moreover, in the Harkort ex- 
periments the test pieces were cut at spots where no strains 
beyond the eiastic limit can be expected. Now the five 
keystone experiments, so far as they go, entirely prove that 
there is no reason for assailing this method of testing iron 
specimens (not strained beyond the elastic limit) after the 
girder tests are made, to wit: 


The average strength with specimens 


of material for girder No... ...... 2 3 4 5 
was before the girder tests were _ —o 
5355 anand onseksoeenGauesoee 52,050 101.600 61,800 
and the pieces after testing gave..... 43,500 98,500 60,250 


If anything, material after it has been once tested is 
stronger than before, as regards the ultimate strength. But 
here the second line of results gives less. Here the material 
was not affected by the previous testing of the girders. 

No, it is not the Harkort experiments which are doubtful, 
but the interpretacion of the five tests in Pittsburgh by Mr. 
Strobel is doubtful. 

The average strength of the iron is given as 52,050 and 
43,500 lbs.; but the tested girder gave 58,000 Ibs. of ultimate 
strength, or from 11 to 33, and in the average 22 per cent. 
more. How is this more to be accounted for? Must we 
believe that the Pittsburgh process of punching holes and 
nailing the iron together increases its strength by 22 per 
cent ¢ 

On the contrary, most probably the small specimens were 
tested in a small lever machine, or being small in section- 
and tested in a hydraulic machine gave nearly correct 
results 

On the other hand, the girders themselves were tested in a 
large hydraulic machine. Is this a machine where the 
strain is measured by a trustworthy combination of 
‘lovers, or one whose pressure is measured by a mercury 
gauge’ Now, I recollect that some 14 years ago Phoenix as 
well as Keystone columus were tested both in Phoenixville 
and in Pittsburgh, and that the late Mr. John Griffen told 
me that the results of both these kinds of members were 10 
per cent. better in Pittsburgh than in Phoenixville, and 
that the Keystone machine, not being used so frequently as 
the Phoenix machine, had 10 per cent. more friction. 

Some such reason must exist, for it is incredible that iron- 
riveted girders with their thin webs should give higher 
ultimate strength than the metal from which they were 
built. Andif this is admitted we have to deduct from 11 
to 33 per cent. from the other results, and we arrive at 
pretty nearly the same ultimate result asis given by the 
Dutch experiments. 

These also showed some good results. For instance, the 
two girders made of medium steel and with turned 
tapering bolts gave 69,500 lbs., in the average. The 15 
girders of the same class of steel had an average strength of 
50,900 only, against 57,900 of the three iron girders, or 
against 50,300 Ibs., of the excellent Krupp homogeneous 
steel expressly procured for the purpose. Among those 15 
girders with the low average strength there were others of 
69,700, 67,000, 84,000, 68,000 lbs., or together 35 per cent. 
more than given by the iron girders. The three girders 
made of hard steel gave 86,300 Ibs. An interpreter like Mr. 
Strobel would have cousidered them as conclusive if given 
alone. 

Mr. Strobel asks with some show of astonishment why the 
Harkort experiments have not received more attention. He 
hints that it is because people do not believe in them. This 
is not the reason. 

In Germany as well as in England, in the United States 
and elsewhere, there exists a powerful combination of the 
steel interest, and it seems that nobody dares to publish any- 
thing but what is good about steel. The German iron papers 
delayed the publication systematically. 

Ingot iron must be called steel to sell it at a higher price. 
When once those combinatiens are dissolved we shall hear 
the whole truth about steel, and not what is favorable only. 
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most bridges. At present I am building a 360 ft. canti- 
lever railroad arch bridge, with five binges, to be erected 


without scaffold, of which Sir Thomas Tancred, one of the generally used in Great Britain. 
contractors of the steel bridge over the Forth, is Consulting | 


I use wrought iron of 51,500 Ibs. strength, and | at the end of 1882 no less than 31,250, and in addition there 


Engineer. 
all tensile joints are to be made with turned tapering bolts, 
and all holes are being drilled and rimered besides. I use 
8-in. channels of ingot iron (60,000 lbs. per square inch) in 
the vertical columns, only because channels of good iron, 
being little asked for, are not easily obtainable in the market, 
and I strain that ‘‘ soft steel” no higher than the iron, that 
is in consideration of the length of the members only up to 
two tons per square inch. 

That steel eye-bars, if properly made and properly an- 
nealed, can be excellent tension members, or that steel used 
for compression members may have advantages, I think 
probable; but I have a great distrust as regards experi- 
ments made by those alone who have an interest that the 
results should be good. 

In my judgment, the real superiority of steel for bridges, 
if any, over good iron, has still to be established by numer- 
ous systematic and scientific experiments on a large svale, 
prepared, executed and interpreted by a commission of 
scientific as well as experienced experimenters of serious 
authority. 

However, I learn that the Dutch experiments are to be 
repeated in Germany, and when they are made I shall en- 
deavor to lay the results before the American railroad engi- 
neers, through the medium of the Railroad Gazette. 


C. B. BENDER. 
Lonpon, April 2, 1884. 





TECHNICAL. 


Favorable Reports on the Gibbon Boltless Rail 
Joint. 

We have elsewhere condemned certain “tests” of the 

Gibbon rail joint as shams. This condemnation, it should 

be understood, is aimed at the tests, and not at the joint, 

which we have not pretended to discuss, Lest some ma 





attach the opinion expressed of the tests to the joint tested, | 


we publish below certificates favorable to the joint by rail- 
road men who have used or examined it. 

H. Patterson, Supervisor of Tracks, of the Delaware & 
Hudson Canal Co., writes at Albany Jan. 31, 1884: 


** The ‘ Gibbon Boltless Rail Joint’ has been successfully | 
tested and is now in use upon the track of the Delaware & | 


Hudson Canal Co. 


** As soon as the weather permits, we shall lay more rail | 


and use this joint. 

‘It is with pleasure I certify that in places where rails 
become worthless from battered ends in using the fish-plate 
or angle joint, this joint becomes especially valuable as a 
substitute for them, rendering it unnecessary to remove the 
= and therefore possesses an increased value as a saver of 
rails.” 

Thomas B. Purves, for 30 years Division Master Me- 
chanic, Boston & Albany, writes at Albany, Feb. 6, 1884 : 

‘This is to certify that I have this day, in company with 


J. White Sprong, Secretary Delaware & Hudson Canal Co.; | 
E. A. Pearsall, of Coventry, Chenango County, N. Y., and | 


Wm. Headlam, Jr., Agent for the Northwest of the Gibbon 
Boltless Rail Joint Co., carefully examined the successful 
application of the Gibbon Boltless Rail Joint to the track of 
the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co. ° 

‘*T have read the certificate of H. Patterson, Supervisor 
of Tracks of said company, and for 20 yeurs or more Track- 
Master of railroads centering in and around Albany, N. Y. 
Mr. Patterson accompanied us in our investigations, and 
says that the joint has been successfully tested in the tracks 
of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co. during a five months’ 
test; that no joints have been broken since laid in the track: 
that it is impossible for the track to spread where the joint 
is applied; that the rail cannot creep with this joint; that it 
bas an increased value as a saver of rail over the ordinary 
fish-plate or angle joint where the rails become battered down 
at the ends, and that the expansion and contraction of the 
rail is confined to each rail separately. From our examina- 
tion it would seem to me that Mr. Patterson’s claims are 
well taken.” 

The following are among the favorable notices (no others 
have reached us) which hava appeared in varivus technical 
papers. 

The Railway Review of March 28 last said: 

‘*In tests and actual service the joint bas met its claims 
and shown itself well adapted to insure a strong joint, the 
solidity of a continuous rail and absolute freedom from low 
joints. * * * The following are demonstrated facts: 

‘*1, No repair has been made since the joints were laid. 
2. It makes a smooth and continuous track. 3. It removes 
(absolutely) low joints. 4. The track cannot creep * * 
and the joint cannot spread * * 5. It removes all 
labor of low joints and loose bolts and utilizes rails which 
are battered at theends * * *, 7, It saves 1,500 Ibs. of 
steel rail to every mile of track. 8. The joint is made of 
Bessemer steel and cast direct from the converter, so that 
there is uniformity of wear of joint and rail. 9. [t must 
preserve the life of the rail several years, on account of re- 
moval of low joints and loose bolts. 

“The joint (as shown by the test sheets) is 25,000 Ibs. 
stronger than the rail itself.” 

The Railway Age of March 31 said: ‘ A personal obser- 
vation of it ia practical operasion enables us to say that it 
seems to be all that is claimed forit. Altogether the result 
of practical tests seems to fully bear out the claims made 
for it as forming a continuous rail without Jow joints and 
preventing spreading and creeping of track.” 


English Railroad Notes. 


A correspondent writes that unusual precautions are being 
taken against any further dynamite demonstrations on 
English railways, the recent explosion at Victoria station, 
and the discovery of combinations of dynamite, pistols and 
clocks in the cloak rooms of other Londou railway stations 
having put all classes of railway men on the alert. Private 
detectives have been employed at all the principal stations, 
and every piece of baggage in the cloak rooms opened and 
subjected to a strict scrutiny, while officials in charge of 


which they deem suspicious. 
inconvenience, especially to Irish Americans. Though much 
glass was broken at Victoria station a suspended gas-lamp 
was left uninjured, though close to the scene of the explo- 
sion. 

Various forms of electric lighting are being tried on the cars 
of the Brighton, the Great Eastern and the Metropolitan 





District railways, and the traveling public seem to be much 


| times. 
the ‘left baggage” rooms refuse to accept any package | wish on the Dp of the electricians. 
This naturally causes much | he renowe 

| t. 
| have washed a batch of clothes they hang them on the tele 
graph wires to dry. Snow-white and damp cloths, even 
| when well wrung out, are as heav 


845 


I for one believe that good iron is still good enough for | pleased with the brilliant and steady light afforded. Whether 


the results will be equally satisfactory to the pockets of the 
shareholders remains to be proved. 

The Pintsch system of lighting cars is becoming more 
There are now 1,804 cars 
running with the light and 456 cars are being fitted. The . 
total number of cars used exclusively for passengers was 


were nearly 12,000 baggage, combination and other cars 
| run on passengertrains. It is probable that the companies 
are waiting fora cheap and suitable form of electric light. 


| The ordinary style of roof lamps in use is most objection- 


able, and though the first cost of the Pintsch gas reservoirs, 
etc., is considerable, a remarkably steady light, unaffected 
by the most violent wind or oscillation, is obtained at the 
cost of the broken glasses of the old system. 
| Compound engines are being built for the Great Eastern 
and the Brighton railways, the latter being for freight service. 


| An engine on this principle is also being designed for use on 


| the Indian State lines. 
The Midland Railway is building some large four-coupled 

| express engines. The cylinders are inside, and measure 19 
| in. by 26 in., with 84 in. drivers and 42 in. truck wheels. 
| The engines weigh 94,000 lbs., and the tenders, which carry 
3,600 gallons, 78,000 lbs. Mr. Jobnson, the Locomotive 
| Superintendent, contemplates also building some single- 
| driver express engines with the same sized cylinders. __ 
| Messrs. Beyer, Peacock & Co., of Manchester, are building 
some consolidation engines for a South American line of 
standard gauge. Cylinders, 18 by 24 in.: drivers, 46 in. 
diameter; pony truck wheels, 33 in.; drivirg-wheel base, 13 
ft.; length of main connecting-rod between centres, 8 ft. 6 
in. 

Another attempt is being made to use steel in place of 
copper fire-boxes, and so far with perfect success, an express 
engine having been running heavy traius for the last six 
months. Hitherto steel has not proved a suitable material, 
but as copper appeurs to have deteriorated in quality of late 
years, and does not now give such satisfactory results as 
| formerly, it seems desirable to try the cheaper metal. 





A Liliputian Locomotive. 


| A small locomotive, claimed to be the smallest in regular 
service in the United States, is now in use at the Central 
| Wharf Railroad Shops, Pensacola, Fla., designed by John 
Douglass, Master Mechanic. The engine is of 20-in. gauge; 
| cylinders, 5in, by 8 in.; driving wheels 12 in. diameter; 
wheel buse 7 ft.9 in. The boiler is 2 ft. 8 in. diameter, 
}and has 97 flues 11¢-in. diameter. The tank carries 180 
| gallons, and the coal bunkers 250 Ibs. The whole machine 
| is 9 ft. 6 in. long, 4 ft. 6 in. wide by 4 ft. 3 in. above rail, 
and weighs, in working order, 314 tons. 

A novel feature is the mounting of the main frame upon 
two four-wheel trucks, one being the driving truck, which 
is connected to an intermediate axle hung in the middle of 
| the frame with a special bearing, so as to allow the driving 
truck to move around its centre to adjustitself to the irregu- 
larities of the roaa. This arrangement gives great freedom 
in es the sharpest curves, and a steady motion at high 
speed, 

PThe engine pulls 15 loaded cars, weighing about 45 tons, 
and bandles them easily. A pressure of 80 lbs. is carried, 
and the valves cut off at °4 stroke. 


Wood and Iron Rails for Logging Railroads. 


It is within comparatively a few years that railroads bave 
been introduced for hauling logs in the Northern pineries, 
/some use having been made of them earlier in the South, 
| where lack of snow made it more difticult to get the logs to 
| the mills. Since that time they have been used very exten- 
| sively in Michigan and Wisconsin, but the use of wood for 
rails has been generally: abandoned. The Northwestern 
Lumberman, in answer to an inquiry, states as follows the 
objections to such roads : 
, “The objections to pole roads are many, the most con- 
vincing of which is that no live operator was ever satisfied 
| with one of them, and all having made a change from wood 
| to iron rails speak in the most decided way in favor of the 
latter, both as regards cheapness and efficacy. A member 
| of a Chicago firm operating in Tennessee recently told a 
| representative of the Lumberman that the firm would have 
been $10,000 better off bad it laid iron rails to start with 
instead of wooden ones. Repairs on a wooden road must be 
constantly made, which involves a great deal of labor. ‘The 
power of a locomotive is much less on wood than iron ; it is 
stated by locomotive builders that the power is but a balf or 
two-thirds as great, but itis probably not that. A Missis- 
sippi gentleman states that the same locomotive that drew 
but one car of lumber on wooden rails now easily draws six 
on iron, to say nothing about the difference in the time 
required for a trip, On wood he says the engive was off 
the track often, but that since iron was substituted, two and 
a half years ago, it has not been off but once, and that was 
owing to a wash-out. Messrs, H. K. Porter & Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., extensive manufacturers of locomotives for log- 
ging roads, say : ‘We do not advise wooden rails unless 
nothing else can be had. Wood will answer for a tempo- 
rary track, and under favorable circumstances may earn 
enough to pay for T iorn before itis entirely worn out. It 
is not adapted for a permanent track and soon becomes 
dangerous unless kept in constant repair. In almost every 
case within our knowledge where locomotives have been used 


* on wooden rails, iron rails have been substituted. The prin- 


cipal exceptions have been in the Southern lumber districts 
where, the grades being easy and the loads small, lighter 
engines are used and the track repairs are not noticeable, 
because the track is constantly shifted to reach other places. 
Even here, although the work is done by the locomotive 
much better and cheaper than by animals, an iron rail 
would be a great improvement and more than 
worth its extra cost, Generally, we would dissuade 
jany one from laying a wooden rail, To do any 
| considerable business on the very best wooden road 
that can be built will, in the words of one of our customers 
wio has tried the experiment, ‘require a very rich con- 
‘cern.’ Parties using animal power for hauling on a wooden 
| rail, if content not to greatly increase the load, may effect a 
very considerable saving by using a locomotive; but for 
transportation on a scale of any magnitude, wooden roads 
jare very unsatisfactory and almost impracticable.’ Users 
| of pole roads substantiate Messrs. Porter & Co.’s statements. 
At present iron is so cheap that there is little excuse for 
using wood. If wood is used, however, maple is the best. 
In the South the rails are generally made of heart pine.” 


New Use for Telegraph Wires. 
When such snows fall as we had last winter the telegraph 


= telephone people wish that their wires were under 


ground, a wish which the rest of mankind cherish at all 
In Armenia there is an additional reason for the 
The Armenian women 
as the cleanest in Turkey, the Dutch of the 
They are at the washtub all the time, and when they 


as snow itself, and the 
result can be easily conjectured. The constant necessity for 
repairs, arising from this incoavenient domestic use of the 
wires, causes great trouble and expense, it is said. It would 
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seem, however, that this could easily be avoided by using 
poles long enough to put the wires quite out of reach of the 
thrifty Armenian ladies. 


A Crooked Piece of Railroad. 


The extension of the Nevada Central Railroad from the 
valley of the Reese River up Pony Cafion through the city 
of Austin, Nev., is about 214 miles in length, in which dis- 
tance there are employed over 40 different curves, varying 
from 2 degrees to 40 degrees, The grades vary from level 
to 8 ft. per 100, and in a distance of 10,300 ft. an elevation 
of 636.25 ft. is attained. To overcome this elevation within 
the above distance it was necessary to resort to one switch- 
back, and 20 ft. between centres of track a difference in 
elevation of 75.5 feet was acquired. The use of such exces- 
sive curvature was made necessary by following an old 
wagon road cut in the reck on the precipitous side of the 
Cafion. Considering the resistance of the curvature on this, 


it is thought that it encounters the steepest grade of any | 


road now in operation in this country, upon which steam is 
used, applied through friction.—St. Louis Republican. 


Basic Steel for Boiler Tubes. 
The American Tube & Iron Co., of Middletown, Pa., has 


been making experiments upon the use of basic Bessemer | 


steel for boiler tubes, with the most satisfactory results. We 
have recently seen some test samples of these tubes which 
have been subjected to very severe tests while cold, having 
been flanged, buckled and flattened without giving any 
evidences of weakness. The basic steci used in the tubes is 
entirely of domestic make, being supplied by the Pennsyl- 
venia Steel Co. The experiments io with the English or 
foreign basic steel were unsatisfactory, as the steel was 
harder and difficult to weld properly, although when fin- 
ished it was found to be quite ductile. The greater hardness 
of the English steel is due to its being higher in carbon and 
phosphorus, analysis showing the carbon to be about 0.08 
per cent., while in the American it is hardly more than a 
trace. The phosphorus in the English basic is about 0.14 
per cent., against 0.02 to 0.03 per cent. in the American, 
while the manganese is practically the same in both, being 
about 0.3 per cent. Though the steel tubes are more expen- 
sive than wrought-iron ones,their superiority warrants their 
introduction.—The Metal Worker, 
English Ship-Building. 


The tonnage built in Great Britain during 1882 and 1883 
was as follows: 


——~-.1883.-——. —-—-1882.—-- 
No. No. 

ships. Tonnage. ships. Tonnage. 

Iron and steel English steamers. 658 912,837 517 789,727 

Steel English steamers ........ . 103 156,619 64 118,589 
Iron and steel English sailing 

BNO ecckisdiaeeaieees veaniees 87 130,660 91 126,395 

Shipping for foreign countries. .. 129,488 211,313 

BOOM, + dcacaiaminievencennax 1.329.604 1,240,824 


ORED BY DOGG 5 oad au ciccaracee lcs eee teh Fase cue 796,221 tons. 
= ‘1 


LER Oe ee is 
Bs. <i s'004) 606.ccdeaneh meinen es Meheeiewenee 1,240,824 “ 
BGS... sces acccccoscccccecesescescevcucses 1,329,604 ‘ 


The extraordinarily rapid growth is very striking. 
Camels as Motive Power. 

It is reported that cars drawn by camels are to beemployed 
upon the railway which Russia is now constructing across 
the Kara-Koum (Black Sand), or Desert of Khiva, from the 
eastern coast of the Caspian Sea toward Kizil Arvat and 
Askabad. Tois is certainly a novel employment for the 
‘*ship of the desert,” but on the portion of the completed 
line which is still untraversed by locomotives the camel will 
undoubtedly be of considerable service. In several parts 
of the post trail which crosses the northern end of the Kara- 
Koum Desert, skirting the Sea of Aral, camels are advanta- 
geously substituted for horses, As to the barnessing of the 
camel to a car, it is quite a common sight in some parts of 
India. In the streets of Allahabad one may frequently meet 
large omnibusses with a kind of upper deck in addition to 
the usual accommodation, and drawn by two camels 
apiece. Even the post-chaises of Western Bengal are some- 
times drawn by camels instead of horses, and, as a rule, 
these curious steeds are found to work very well. 


Japanese Railroads. 

Progress is made with che railroad, 36 miles long, which is 
the tirst section of the road to extend the whole length of 
the island of Nippon. The construction of the line will 
soon be pushed beyond the first section. The country tra- 
versed on the first 36 miles is very rich and fertile; the sta- 
tions (all of which have been made as economically as pos- 
sible) and the rolling stock, except the engines, bave been 
made in Japan. The existing railroads in Japan are four, 
aggregating 155 miles. There is also in course of construc- 
tion a road 81 miles long. Three of these lines belong to 
the Japanese Government, the rest to the Japanese Railway 
Company. 


General QMailroad MWMlews. 
MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Meetings. 

Meetings will be held as follows : 

Atlantic & Pacific, annual meeting, at the office in Boston, 
May 15, at noon. 

Canadian Pacific, annual meeting in Montreal, May 14. 
Transfer books close May 6. 

Central, of New Jersey, annual meeting, at the office in 
Jersey City, May 9, at noon. Transfer books close April 
18 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, annual meeting, at the 
office in Milwaukee, Wis., June 5, at noon. Transfer books 
close May 17. 

Chicago & Northwestern, annual meeting, at the office in 
Chicago, at 1 p.m.,onJune 5. A special meeting is also 
called for June 26. 

Delaware & Hudson Canal Co., annual meeting, at the 
office in New York, May 13, at noon. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, annual meeting, at the 
office in Cleveland, O., May 7. 

Michigan Central, annual meeting, at the office in Detroit, 
Mich., May 8. 

New York & Harlem, annual meeting, at the Grand 
Central Depot in New York, May 20, at noon. 

Sf. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute, annual meeting, at the 
office in St. Louis, June 2, at 2:30 p.m. Stock transfer 
books close April 25; registry of voting bondholders May 3. 

Dividends. 
Dividends have been declared as follows: 

Boston & Maine, 4 per cent., semi-annual, payable May 
15, to stockholders of record on April 24, 

Manchester & Lawrence, 5 per cent., semi-annual, pay- 
able May 1. 

Nashua & Lowell (leased to the Boston & Lowell), 81¢ per 
cent., semi-annual, payable May 1. The November divi- 
dend was 8 per cent. 

New York, Providenee & Boston, 2 per cent., quarterly, 

ayable May 10. Transfer books close May 1. 
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Railroad and Technical Conventions. 


Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will be held as follows: 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Spring meet- 
ing, in Pittsburgh, Pa., on Tuesday, May 20. 

Railway Car Accountants’ Association, annual conven- 
tion, in Richmond, Va., on Tuesday, May 20. Western 
members are requested to meet in Ashland, Ky., May 18° 
Southern members in Atlanta, Ga., May 17, and Eastern 
members in Washington, May 19, to proceed to Richmond 
together. . 

Yard-Masters’ Mutual Benefit Association, annual con- 
vention, in Atlanta, Ga., on Wednesday, June 11. 

New England Railroad Club, regular monthly meeting, 
at the rooms of the club in Boston on Wednesday, May 28. 

Passenger Conductors’ Life Insurance Co. of the United 
| States, annual meeting, at the Girard House in Philadelphia, 
on Wednesday, May 21. 
| American Institute of Mining Engineers, spring meeting, 
| in Chicago, beginning on Tuesday, May 27. 
| American Society of Civil Engineers, annual convention, 

in Buffalo, N. Y., beginning on Tuesday, June 10. Ful 
arrangements will soon be announced, 

Master Car-Builders’ Association. annual convention, in 
| Saratoga, N. Y., beginning on Tuesday, June 10. 
| Master Mechanics’ Association, annual convention, in 

Long Branch, N. J., beginning on Tuesday, June 17. 

Railway Telegraph Superintendents’ Association, annual 
convention, in Boston, on Tuesday, June 17. 

General Baogage Agents’ Association, semi-annual meet- 
ing, in Boston, on Wednesday, July 16. 

Master Car-Painters’ Association, annual convention, in 
Boston, on Wednesday, Sept. 3. 

Road-Masters’ Association of America, annual conven- 
tion, in Indianapolis, Ind., on Wednesday, Sept. 10. 

Association of American Railroad Superintendents, 
semi-annual meeting, in Boston, on Tuesday, Sept. 16. 

General Time Convention, fall meeting, at the Continental 
Hotel, Philadelphia, on Thursday, Oct. 9. 

Southern Time Convention, fall meeting, at No. 46 Bond 
street, New York, on Wednesday, Oct. 15. 

American Street Railway Association, annual convention, 
in New York, on Wednesday, Oct. 15. 





Foreclosure Sales. 

The Jamesville & Washington road was sold in Raleigh, N. 
C., April 22, under a decree of foreclosure, and bought for 
$10,000 by John N. Winans, of New York, trustee for the 
bondholders. The sale included 39,000 acres of land in 
Eastern North Carolina which belonged to the company. 
The road extends from Jamesville. N. C., on the Roanoke 
River, southward to Washington, 22 miles, and it was built 
chiefly to aid in the lumber operations of the company. The 
bonded debt of the company was $300,000 in first-mortgage 
bonds, and was entirely owned in England. The railroad 
has been for some time past operated by the Norfolk Soutb- 
ern Co. under a temporary agreement. 


Yard-Masters’ Mutual Benefit Association. 
The Yard- Masters’ Mutual Benefit Association of the United 
States and Canadas will hold its tenth annual convention 
in Atlanta, Ga., on Wednesday, June 11 next, when officers 
will be elected and such other business transacted as may 
come before the convention. 

The address of the Grand Secretary, Mr. Joseph Sanger, 
is No. 113 South Jersey street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Baltimore & Ohio Employes’ Relief Association. 
The March sheet of this Association shows payment of 934 
benefits during the month, as follows: Main Stem, Trans- 
portation Department, 132; Machinery Department, 286; 
Road Department, 118; Trans-Obio Divisions, 204; Pitts- 
burgh Division, 101; physicians’ bills, 93; total, 934. 

By the direction of the President pro tem. of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Co., Dr. Richard McSherry is appointed 
Medical Examiner of the Relief Association, and assigned 
to duty on Chicago Division, vice Dr. J. A. Robb transferred. 
The headquarters of this Examiner will be, after March 31, 
at Garrett, Ind., instead of Tiffin, O., asheretofore. 

Trunk Line Passenger Agents’ Meeting. 
A meeting of the general passenger agents of the Trunk 
lines was held in New York, April 29, to consider the con- 
dition of emigrant rates. The report that the Pennsylvania 
Railway had countenanced the high commission allowed by 
some lines on this business was denied by a representative 
of that company, and other lines also stated that they had 
not consented to the commissions paid by the White Star 
and the Inman lines. The question whether the railroads 
should interfere to stop cutting on this business by refusing 
to honor the orders of the steamship companies allowing 
the large commissions was discussed, but no action was 
taken. 
Joint Executive Committee. 

The meeting of the Joint Executive Committee, Passenger 
Department, in New York, continued until April 25. 

The new interior pools between Columbus, Dayton, Cleve- 
land and the seaboard were completed, and settlements 
were ordered to take place under them. A general reduc- 
tionof rates was ordered on the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
road between competitive points, and the present differen- 
tials of the Indiana, Bloomington & Western road were con- 
tinued till June 1. 

On the last day a resolution was passed extending the 
resent contract for 30 days, which will bring it up to 

une 1, and in the meantime all rates toand from points 
within the territory of the Joint Executive Committee were 
ordered to be restored at once to tariff rates 

The Committee then adjourned until May 7. At the 
adjourned meeting a new contract will be prepared, to take 
effect from June 1. It is expected that the Grand Trunk, 
the Lackawanna and the West Shore roads will be repre- 
sented at the adjourned meeting and will take part in the 
contract. 

Northwestern Traffic Association. 
The conference between the representatives of the roads in 
the Northwestern Traffic Association and the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy began in Chicago, April 23, and con- 
tinued for several days. At one time it was thought that 
no agreement whatever could be reached, both parties re- 
fusing to consider the propositions leading to a compromise. 

Another source of irritation was a charge that the roads in 
the Association had been making special rates to points to 
which it had been agreed that rates should be maintained 
pending the decision of the matters in dispute. 

More peaceable counsels prevailed, however, and some 
progress was made toward a settlement. The question of 
arranging divisions of business from competing points in Ne- 
braska was referred to a committee whose report, however, 
was not final. Later, the General Freight Agent of the 
Burlington road was appointed to act in counection with 
Commissioner Vining of the Northwestern Traffic Associa- 
tion in arranging the plan of adjustment, and finally an 
agreement was reached for a temporary division and main- 
tenance of rates, all contracts and cuts of rates to be with- 
drawn. Another meeting was to be held this week, when a 
plan of adjustment will probably pe adopted and its details 
will be finally arranged, 








Trunk Line Presidents’ Meeting. 


A meeting of the Presidents of the Trunk Lines was held 
in Commissioner Fink’s office in New York, April 29, at 
which the lines were represented as follows: New York 
Central, President J. H. Rutter and Third Vice-President 
H. J. Hayden; Erie, President H. J. Jewett, First Vice- 
President George R. Blanchard, and General Tratfic Mana- 
ger R. C. Vilas; Pennsylvania, President George B. Roberts 
and First Vice-President Frank Thomson: Baltimore & Ohio, 
General Freight Agent Frank Harriott. 

The principal subject for discussion was the application of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, made under the agreement, fora 
reduction in the east-bound rates on grain irom Chicago to 
New York. After some discussion, it was agreed to make 
no reduction, but to maintain the rate at l5ceuts. It was 
decided that hereafter, when a reduction is asked for under 
the agreement, the Commissioner must be supplied witb all 
the facts and evidence to support the charges of cutting. 
He will then notify the accused road or roads, which will be 
allowed to make an advance, and will refer the subject to 
the Trunk Lines Executive Committee. This committee 
shall decide whether the reduction shall be made; but if no 
agreement can be reached, the Commissioner can then, 
acting as arbitrator, make a final decision. 

There was some discussion of the question whether it 
would not be well to make reductions only from the points 
where cuts were made, but it was decided that it would be 
impracticable to make local reductions of this kind without 
a general change in rates. 


Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia. 


A special business meeting was held in Philadelphia, 
April 19, President Wm. Ludlow in the cbair; 36 members 
and 5 visitors present. 

The following gentlemen were elected active members of 
the club: W. Hunter, H. K. Nichols, Stewart L. Neff, Lloyd 
Bankson, Wm. B. Reilly, James R. Schick, Jesse Garrett, 
Theo. H. Liiders, J. Chester Wilson, W. S. Sheafer, 8S. B. 
Whiting, Frederick V. Matton, John W. Nute, Paul C. 
Brewer, H. W. Loss, Jones Wister, George W. Bramwell, 
John 8. Naylor and Samuel R. Marshall. 

Mr. S. N. Stewart, visitor, described a ‘‘ Cushioned Pier 
and Rolling Trunnion Draw-Bridge.” With a working 
model he showed that a 6-lb. draw could be turned bya 
pennyweight pressure ora breath, and claimed that, with 
a leverage six times as great as that of the model, 20 Ibs. 
pressure would turn a 100-ton draw. He also claims that a 
pivot bridge, swinging ina horizontal plane, is a trap into 
which men, teams and railroad trains fall every year, 
while a Bascule-draw, rising in the air, closes the approach 
and serves as a signal and warning. Referring to his 
project for a bridge across the Delaware, he said: ‘‘ Hitherto 
the restrictions imposed by the authorities have been prac- 
tically prohibitive, but the land interests are as much to be 
considered as those of navigation, for rivers were not made 
for mariners alone; and the land interests are fully greater 
than the interests of those wo go down to the sea in ships. 
A comprowise should be effected, fora bridge has already 
become a pressing need and will soon bea positive demand.” 
Mr. Stewart claimed that a bridge only 20 ft. wide would 
accommodate two continuous streams of vehicles and still 
leave a wide footway. 

Mr. Wm. P. Osler presented. for Mr. J. Godolphin 
Osborne, an account of the ‘‘ Pocahontas Mine Disaster.” 
and the subsequent steps taken for the recovery of the bodies 
and the resumption of mining. He submitted the March 
number of the Virginias, as containing an accurate detailed 
descriptiou of the mine and plan of the workings, from data 
by Mr. W. A. Lathrop, Superintendent. He then showed 
how probable it was that gas would have been detected by 
the engineers, had it existed: explained Mr. Lathrop’s 
theory, afterward verified, of the location of the fire, the 
method of damming and flooding the mine with 17,500,000 
gallons of water to extinguish it--the latter being accom- 
plished in 16 days, one day being lost in repair of a dam, and 
the recovery and identification of the bodies. He states 
that the mine itself is but little damaged, that the cause of 
the explosion is, as yet, unknown, and, in conclusion, refers 
to the ridiculous and imaginary statements that have been 
publisbed. 

Mr. E. S. Hutchinson supplemented the above by an ac- 
count of bis recent visit to the mine, confirming, as far as 
be he had observed, Mr. Osborne’s opinion of damage to the 
mine ; timbers were displaced, cars demolished, etc., but 
there was no fall of roof except in the fan-entry, where 
much slate had fallen, but where a week’s work would 
repair damvge. He attributes the safety of the roof to the 
fact that from 12 in. to 18 in. of coal had been left as an 
elastic support to the treacherous slate above. He considers 
the presence of 5 or 6 in. of fine, dry coaldust on the floor a 
phenomenon of special interest; and, while withholding a 
positive opinion in view of pending investigations by a 
committee of the Institute of Mining Engineers, he refers to 
a number of authorities to show the important bearing dust 
explosions have upon safety in mines like this, apparently 
entirely free from fire damp. 

Mr. J. Foster Crowell announced that the new bridge of 
the Pennsylvania Schuylkill Valley road over the Schuyl 
kill River at Manayunk had just been completed, and noted, 
asaremarkable illustration of the vast strides made in 
American bridge construction during the past few years, 
that so large and important a structure as this is, being one- 
third of a mile in length and 90 ft. high, can be reared and 
come into use without exciting special interest or even 
deserving particular mention from an engineering point of 
view. There were, however, certain structural features, 
arising out of some peculiarities of location, which might 
prove instructive, and these were briefly described and illus- 
trated by blackboard sketches. 

The Secretary read, from Mr. J. H. Murphy, a discussion 
of the ** Switch Formule” by Mr. John Marston, recently 
published, which was extended to a discussion of curve 
location by Messrs. J. F. Crowell, A. R. Roberts and the 
Secretary. 

Mr. A. R. Roberts described a contrivance he had de- 
signed, by which a three-throw point switch can be operated 
from a single stand. 

The Secretary read, for Prof. L. M. Haupt, a letter from 
Prof. Louis H. Barnard, urging an interest on tbe part of 
the club in the election of trustees of the State College, and 
it was referred to the Secretary, with instructions to confer 
with Prof. Haupt and report at next meeting. 

The Secretary explained that the ‘‘ Reference Book” 
sheets were all published in the proceedings, and, in that 
form, were open to purchase by any non-member desiring 
them: but he considered that their separate publication in 
note book form should be exclusively for the benefit of club 
members, and offered a motion to that effect, which was 
carried. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—At the annual meeting 
in Topeka, Kan., April 24, the following directors were 
chosen: C. K. Holliday, Topeke, Kan.; L. 8. Every, Em- 
poria, Kan.; B. F. Stringfellow, Atchison, Kan.; S, A. 
Kent, Chicago; J. T, Burr, B. P. Cheney, A. W. Nickerson, 
L. Nickerson, C. J, Paine, Alden Speare, G. O, Shattuck, 
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W. B. Strong, A. E. Touzalin, Boston. The only new 
director is Mr. Shattuck, who succeeds C. W. Pierce. 

The board re-elected W. B. Strong President; A. E. Touz- 
alin, Vice-President; B. P. Cheney, Chairman of the board; 
E, Wilder, Secretary and Treasurer; George W. McCrary, 
General Counsel; A. A. Robinson, General Manager. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Leased Lines.—In Santa 
Fe, N. M., April 21, officers were chosen as below for the 
companies named, whose roads are leased to the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Co.: New Mexico d& Southern Pacific. 
—W. B. Strong, President; E. A. Touzalin, Vice-President; 
A. A. Robinson, General Manager; E. Wilder, Secretary 
and Treasurer; W. W. Griffin, Assistant Secretary. New 
Mexican.—The same officers. Rio Grande, Mexico & Pa- 
cific.—The same officers. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—It is reported that Mr. M. Voorhees, 
now Superintendent of the Southern Car Works in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., will succeed Mr. L. Packard as Master Car- 
Builder of this road. 


Beach Creek, Clearfield & Southwestern.—Mr. John B 
McIntyre has been appointed Engineer in Charge of Con- 
struction, with headquarters at Jersey Shore, Pa. He was 
recently on the West Shore road. 


Brunswick & Western.—Mr. Richard J. Evans bas been 
appointed Superintendent and Assistant Chief Engineer to 
this road, to date from April 16. 


Canadian Pacific.—Mr. Robert Kerr has been appointed 
Assistant Traffic Manager in place of Mr. Harder, resigned. 
Mr. Kerr is now on the Northern & Northwestern road. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—The Richmond (Va.) State, of April 
2¥, says: ‘‘On May 1 Mr. Robert H. Fisher, who has been 
filling the responsible position of Auditor of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railroad for a number of years, will be succeeded by 
Mr. Charles Bronson, late Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Kentucky Central Railroad. Mr. Fisher bas been appointed 
local ticket agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio, and will suc- 
ceed Mr. Charles Lorraine, who has been appointed General 
Baggage Agent.” 


Chesapeake, Ohio & Southwestern.—Mr. D. W. C. Brown, 
having resigned the General Superintendency of this com- 
pany, to take effect May 1, all communications pertaining 
to the general management of this road should be addressed 
from and after that date to Gen. John Echols, Vice- 
President. Heads of all departments will report and be 
governed accordingly. 

Mr. C. F. Krebs is appointed Assistant to the Vice- 
President, taking effect May 1. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—At the annual meeting 
in Chicago, April 30, the old directors were re-electad with- 
out change. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—Mr. F. A. Miller has 
been appointed General Agent of the Passenger Department 
in Chicago. 


Chicago & West Michigan.—At the annual meeting re- 
cently the following directors were chosen : Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., James H. Blake, Alpheus Hardy, H. H. Hunne- 
well, Charles Merriam, George O. Shattuck, Charles 8S. 
Sargeant, C. P. R. Thayer. Nathaniel Thayer, all of Boston. 


Cleveland, Mt. Vernon & Delaware.—The following circu- 
lar from the office of the General Superintendent is dated 
Akron, O., April 26: 

‘The offices of the Freight and Passenger departments of 
this road will be moved from Columbus, O., to Akron, O., 
on May 1, proximo. On and after that date all communi 
cations relating to the business of tb2se departments should 
be addressed to N. Monsarrat, General Superintendent, vice 
Mr. E. T. Affleck, General Freight and Passenger Agent, 
resigned.” 


Denver, Little Buttes & Catton City.—The officers of this 
new company are; President, D. P. Eels; Vice-President, 
George W. Short; Secretary and Treasurer, H. F. Claflen: 
Chief Engineer, P. F. Barr. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—The new board has elected Fred- 
erick Lovejoy, President; Adolph Engler, Vice-President; 
D. H. Moffatt, second Vice-President; Wm. Wagner, 
Secretary and Treasurer. The only change is the election 
of Mr. Moffatt, of Denver, as second Vice-President. 


Deerfield River Co.—The office of this company is at 
Holyoke, Mass.; its officers are as follows: D. H. Newton, 
President; Moses Newton, Vice-President; Jobn C. Newton, 
Treasurer. Mr. George H. Hutchinson is Engineer of 
the railroad which the company is building. 


East Side & Mt. Vernon.—At a meeting heid in Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., April 29, the following were elected direc- 
tors: J. J. R. Croes, J. M. Masterton, Joseph S. Wood, 
David Quackenbush, David Cromwell, James Russell, Philip 
Lucas, Jr., James Henderson, Jr., John Berry. 


Fort Worth & Denver.—Mr. C. D. Sayles has been 
appointed Chief Train Dispatcher, with office in Fort Worth, 
‘Texas. 


Helena & North Arkansas.—The directors of this new 
company are Samuel! J. Clark, Henry N. Pharr, William F. 
Gill, J. F. Wendiand and G. D. Joyner. Office at Helena, 
Arkansas. 


Hannibal & St. Joseph.—Mr. A. C. Dawes has been 
appointed General Passenger Agent, and Mr. E. J. Swords 
General Freight Agent. These gentlemen hold the same 
positions on the Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs 
road. 


Honduras.—The directors of this company are: J. F. 
Crosby, Richard B. Hubbard, of Texas; Richard W. Bogart, 
G. Hilton Scribner. Charles D. Wyman, Yonkers, N. Y.; 
Silas B. Dutcher, Wm. M. Safford, Brooklyn, N. Y.; John 
N. Haywood, J. J. Mahoney, Abrabam W. Platt, John Q. 
Prebie, Wm. H. Warner, New York. The officers elected 
are: President, G. Hilton Scribner; Vice-President, Wm. H. 
Warner; Secretary, A. W. Platt; Treasurer, John N. Hay- 
ward; Executive Committee, Silas B. Dutcher, R. W. 
Bogart, A. W. Platt. 


Lackawanna Line.--Mr. R. F. Harriott has been ap- 
pointed Agent of this line in Chicago. 


Little Rock & Fort Smith.—At the annual meeting in 
Little Rock, Ark., April 24, the old board was re-elected as 
follows: W. M. Fishback, Fort Smith, Ark.: Jesse Turner, 
Van Buren, Ark.; 8. F. Clark, D. E. Jones, W. D. Slack, 
Little Rock, Ark.; Elisha Atkins, J. H. Converse, F. G. 
Dexter, F. M. Weld, Boston. The board re-elected J. H. 
Converse, President; Henry Wood, General Manager; 
Joseph Kampman, Treasurer. 


Little Rock, Mississippi River d& Texas.—At the annual 
meeting in Little Rock, Ark., . 24, the old board was 
re-elected, as follows: V. D. Wilkins, Pine Bluff, Ark.; 
D. E. Jones, L. F. Pindall, C. F. Penzel, J. T. W. Tillar, 
Little Rock, Ark.; J. E. Redfield, Essex, Conn. ; E. H. Win- 
chester, Portsmouth, N. H.; Elisha Atkins, F, G, Dexter, 


Boston. The board re-elected Elisha Atkins President; 
Henry Wood, General Manager; Joseph Kampman, Treas- 
urer. 

Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis.—Mr. W. A Van Frank 
has been appointed Chief Engineer in place of Mr. W. F. Sher 
man, who has gone to the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe. Mr. 
Van Frank was formerly on the New York & New England 


road. 
—_ J. F. Odiorne, Cashier, bas been appointed Paymaster 
also. 

Memphis & Little Rock.—The following official circular 
has been issued by Rudolph Fink, Receiver: 

‘* By an order from the United States Circuit Court for 
the Eastern District of Arkansas, in the cause of R. K. Dow 
and others vs. the Memphis & Little Rock Railroad Co. (as 
reorganized), I have been appointed Receiver, and as such 
Lave been placed in possession of all the property of said 
railroad company. 

‘*T have also assumed the duties of General Manager and 
Purchasing Agent, Mr. E. K. Sibley retiring. 

“Until further orders all other agents, officers and em- 
ployés heretofore in the service of said railroad company 
will be continued in their respective places at the same 
compensation formerly paid them by said railroad com- 


ny. 

“Station agents, and all ofher accounting officers, will 
render accounts at the time and in the form heretofore used, 
and such accounts to be addressed to C. H. Dolbeer, Auditor 
for Rudolph Fink, Receiver, and will remit or pay all moneys 
to John W. Gocdwin, Treasurer for the Receiver. 

‘* Officers and agents will, as soon as practicable, make an 
inventory of all the company’s property in their cbarge, and 
send a fullstatement to the iver. * 

“* Officers and agents will, within five days from date, 
acknowledge the receipt of this order in writing to the Re- 
ceiver, stating whether or not they will act under him, and 
obey his orders and those of said Court.” 


Michigan Central.—-Mr. J. D. Hawks has been appointed 
Chief Engineer in place of Edward H. Phelps, deceased. 
Mr. Hawks has been for some time on the New York, West 
Shore & Buffalo road, and was formerly Division Engineer 
on the Lake Shore road. 


Middle States Lumber Association.—Mr. E. T. Affleck is 
appointed Commissioner of the Middle States Lumber 
Association, vice D. T. Disney, resigned, taking effect May 
1, 1884. Mr. Affleck was recently General Freight and 
a Agent of the Cleveland, Mt. Vernon & Delaware 
road. 


Minneapolis, Mille Lacs & Northern.—The directors of 
this new company are: H. B. Cowles, Charles H. Rines, 
Princeton, Minn. ; Horace Henry, Henry Hills, Thomas 
Lowery, R. P. Russell, E. M. Wileon. Minneapolis, Minn.; 
M. C, Tuttle, St. Paul, Minn. ; George F. Brett, Washington. 


Missouri Pacific.—A St. Louis dispatch of April 29 an- 
nounces the appointment of Samuel Phillips as Assistant 
General. Freight Agent, to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
the resignation of J. J. Rogers. Mr. Phillips has been chief 
clerk of Col. Hoxie, Third Vice-President of the road, for 
several years. He will have jurisdiction of all lines north 
of Texarkana and Denison, and will assume the duties of 
the position on May 1. 

Mr. J. E. Wallace bas been appointed Superintendent of 
Bridges, Buildings and Water Service of the Texas & Pacific 
Division. 

Moss Point, Scranton & East Pascagoula.—The officers 
of this new company are: President, S.S. Henry; Vice- 
President, L. V. Dantzler; Secretary, C. M. Liddle; Treas- 
urer, J. W. Griffin. 


Old Colon) y.—The following circular from General Man- 
ager J. R. Kendrick is dated Boston, April 26. 

‘**On and after May 1 next, Mr. J. N. Lauder, in addition 
to his other duties, will have charge of the cars and car 
shops of this company, and may be addressed as Superin- 
tendent of Rolling Stock, oftice at Boston. 

“Mr. Samuel Stevens will, after that date, have charge 
of the buildings, station-houses, and bridges of the road, and 
may be addressed as Supervisor of Bridges and Buildings, 
either at Boston or Taunton.” 


Ohio Southern.—At the annual meeting in Springfield,O., 
April 23, the following directors were chosen: H. L. Chap- 
man, Jackson, O.; Allen Hegler, Washington Court House, 
O.; H. L. Willard, Wellston, O.; Amos Whiteley, W. N 
Whiteley. Troy, O.; R. K. Dow, Claremont, N. H.; Du- 
mont Clark, Austin Corbin, Henry Graves, J. R. Maxwell, 
Alfred Sully, New York. The road is controlled by the 
Indiana, Bloomington & Western. 


Red Line.—Mr. J: L. Clark has been appointed Agent of 
this line in Chicago. 


Richmond & Danville-—Mr. Charles P. Hammond has 
been appointed General Road-master of the Atlanta & 
Charlotte Division. He was recently on the Mobile & Obio. 


Rochester & Pittsburgh.—Mr. J. P. Hovey is appointed 
Superintendent of Motive Power and Machinery of this 
company, appointment to take effect May 1. His title has 
been Master Mechanic heretofore. 


Staten Island Rapid Transit Co.—This company elected 
the following named directors April 29: Frederick White, 
J. Frank Emmons, A. He owiede, H. L. Horton. E. Nor- 
ton, A. B. Boardman, W. H. Pendleton 
E. Leeds, J. K. Martin, J. Gowan, 
liam Kentgen. 


Texas & St. Louis.—This company has re-elected the old 
officers, as follows: J. W. Paramore, President; Wm. Sen- 
ter, Vice-President; Charles T. Bonner, Secretary ; L. B. 
Fish, Treasurer. 


Valley of Ohio.—At the annual meeting recently the fol- 
lowing directors (one third of the board) were chosen : L. V. 
Bockins, Henry M. Flagler, Henry B. Payne. The board 
re-elected J.H. Wade President; D. L. King, Vice-Presi- 
dent ; W. B. Porter, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Zanesville, McConnellsville & Pomeroy.—The following 
circular is dated Zanesville, O., April 24: 

‘Robert M. Hughes has been appointed Assistant to the 
President of this company, and will act in accordance with 
the duties of the Chief Executive’s (the President) office, as 
assigned by that official. He will have authority to use the 
President’s name in minor matters, and represent him in 
his absence. 

‘‘His appointment went into effect April 1. His head- 
quarters will be at Zanesville, Ohio.” 


William Krebs, T. 
H. Holton Wood, Wil. 








PERSONAL. 


—Mr. Wm. Harder has resigned his position as Assistant 
Traffic Manager of the Canadian Pucific road. 


—Mr. H. G. Allis bas resigned hi tion Ge 1 
Auditor of the Little Rock a Fort Sort and the Little 





Rock, Mississippi River & Texas companies. 


—The report that Mr. F. C. Nims had resigned his position as 
General Passenger Agent of the Denver & Rio Grande road 
is contradicted. It is stated that Mr. Nims has no intention 
of leaving the road. 


—Mr. Henry E. Sprague has resigned his positlon as a 
director of the Denver & Rio Grande Co. in order to give 
his entire time to the performance of his duties as President 
of the Colorado Coal & Iron Co. 


—Mr. J. H. De Huff, formerly of Lebanon, Pa., but for 
several years past connected with the engineering depart- 
ment of the Burlington & Missouri River road, died very 
suddenly in Aurora, Neb., April 25. 


—Mr. Wm. R. Leflet desires it stated that he has no inten- 
tion of disposing of bis interest in the Railroader, as reported 
in certain quarters. He has become sole proprietor of that 
journal, and will continue to publish it at Toledo. 


—Mr. Joseph F. Tucker has resigned his position as Traffic 
Manager of the Illinois Central road. Mr. Tucker offered 
his resignation some months ago, but afterwards consented 
to withdraw it. He has been connected with the road in 
various capacities for 28 years. 


—Mr. D. W.C. Brown, for some time past General 
Superintendent of the Chesapeake, Obio & Southwestern 
road, has resigned his position on account of ill health. Mr. 
Brown has had charge of the road for several years, and 
ree formerly on the Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland 
road. ‘ 


—Mr. H. A. Alden, late Superintendent of the South- 
eastern Railway, being about to leave Farnham, Que., to 
take up his residence in Illinois, the employés of the road 
and citizens of the town on April 23 presented bim with a 
very flattering testimonial of their esteem in a farewell 
address. 


—Mr. James R. Keene, who has been well known through- 
out the country, bas ended his long career as a bold and 
daring speculator by a total and disastrous failure. Mr. 
Keene’s connection with railroads has been chiefly confined 
to dealing in their stocks, but he was for several years a 
director of the Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey and in 
several other companies. 


—George B. Lake, Assistant Chief Engineer of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, died at Topeka, Kan., on 
April 27, after a short illness. Mr. Lake graduated from 
the engineering department of Michigan University in 1869, 
and most of his service since then bas been in various posi- 
tions on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe road. He wasa 
remarkably studious and capable engiueer, a modest, loyal 
and thoroughly loveable man. 





TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Three months ending March 31 . 








882. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
N. Y.. Sus. & W. $199,899 $211,778 D. $11,879 5.6 
Norfolk & West. 648,675 609.1 L 39,509 6.0 

Net earnings.. 247, 595 256,868 D. 9.273 4.0 
Northern Cent... 1,271,023 1,492,982 D. 221,959 148 

Net earnings... 438,601 492.4 TD. 53,839 109 
Ohio & Miss..... 994,950 1,025,067 D, 30,117 2.9 
Pennsylvania.... 11,003,594 11,830,953 D. 827,359 6.0 

Net earnings.. 1,695,065 4,262,978 D. 067,913 13.3 
Phila. & Reading: 

Reading lines.. 4,192,869 4,731,877 D. 539,008 11.4 

Css (SD © beccieeeee .°  — ewessesas * 
South Carolina. . 373,595 415,974 D. 42,379 10.2 

Month of March; 

N. Y., Sus. & W. $71,704 $76,974 D. $5,270 7.0 
Norfolk & West. 210,298 217,344 D. 7.036 30 

Net earnings.. 76.215 103.985 D. 27,770 27.0 
Northern Cent.. 462,564 506,865 D. 4.301 &.8 

Net earnings.. 182,133 204,508 D. 22,375 10.9 
Ohio & Miss..... 420,648 391,617 I. 29.031 7.3 
Pennsylvania. ... 4,002,627 4,189,380 D. 186,753 45 

Net earnings.. 1,404,541 1,455,417 D. 50,876 3.5 
Phila. & Reading : 

Reading lines.. 1,456,180 1,669,240 D. 212,060 12.7 

Net earnings. 518,337 690,743 D. 172,306 25.0 

Central lines... Dt ©sthukkeses . ec @abed ies 

Net earnings.  “Ghitecinds » mehnnted . . 
Rome, W. & Og. 133,162 120,623 I. 12,539 10.4 

Net earnings.. 47,141 — ‘96: sheen ame 
South Carolina.. 110,695 136,783 D. 26,088 19.0 

Third week in April: 

Bur., C. R. & No. $48,458 52,668 D. $4,210 79 
Canadian Pac... 74,000 93,000 D. 19.000 20.4 
Ches. & Ohio ... 69,915 64,708 I. 5,207 8.0 
Chi. & Alton..... 163,908 161,836 L. 2,072 1.3 
Chi. & East. Lil 30,001 34,060 D. 4,059 11.9 
Chi. Mil. & St. P 434,000 458,147 D. 24,147 5.3 
Chi. & Nor’west. 391,600 894,500 D. 2,900 0.7 
Chi., St. Paul, M. 

& Omaha...... 128,400 96.600 I. 31,800 32.9 
Eliz., Lex. & B.S. 14,263 13,448 I. 815 6.0 
Long Island..... 47,117 43,180 I. 3.930 9.1 
Louisv. & Nash.. 248,040 214,769 I. 33,27L 15.5 
Mil., L. 8. & W.. 21,525 19,535 1. 990 10.2 
Mil. & Northern 9,745 9,600 I. 145 1.2 
No. Pacific. .... 344,100 146,700 I. 197,400 134.3 
Roch. & Pitts ... 21,201 7,928 I. 13,873 189.3 
St. L. & San F.. 79,900 66,500 I. 14,400 20.0 

* Deficit. 


Weekly earnings are usually estimated 
subject to correction by later statements. 


in part, and are 


Grain Movement. 


For the week ending April 19 receipts aud shipments of 
grain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar- 
kets and receipts at the eight Atlantic ports have been, in 
bushels, for the past seven years: 


North- -—Northwestern shipments.— 

western P. c. Atlantic. 
Year receipts. Total. By rail. By rail. receipts. 
1877....: 3.002.595 3.982.417 1,303,574 33.4 2,858,970 
1878....3,488,560 3,034 035 907 549 20.8 3,037,286 
1879... 3,426,327 3,017,955 3,017,955 100.0 4,532,797 
1880... .2,912,130 3,984,877 1,181,994 29.7 336,804 
1881... .3,629,586 4,350,219 3,543,249 81.5 4,291,224 
1882... .3,629,878 3,494, 156 1,349,876 33.6 1,678,562 
1883... .2,271.279 2,508,294 2,264,484 90.3 1,894,551 
1884... 2,632,996 4,522,669 4,260,191 94.2 2,929,157 


Thus the receipts of the Northwestern markets for the 
week were greater this year than last, but smaller than in 
the corresponding week of any of the six years previous to 
last year. bed were 310,000 bushels less than in the pre- 
vious week of this year and were the smallest receipts there 
have been at those markets in any week since July, 1882, 
except in the corresponding week of last year. 

The shipments of these markets, on the other hand, were 
larger than in the corresponding week of any previous year 
(though in several of them lake navigation was open), 
though there were only 27,000 bushels more than in the 
previous week of this year. In only two or three weeks, if 
ever, have the rail shipments been as large as before. Of the 
total shipments 262,478 bushels went down the Mississippi. 





The Atlantic receipts for the week were larger than i» che 








3848 
corresponding weeks of 1883 and 1882, but smaller than in 
any of the four years from 1878 to 1881. They were 569,- 
000 bushels more than in the previous week of this year, 
and were the largest since the first week of December last. 


Exports from Atlantic ports for the week ending April 
19 have been, for five years : 


1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
Flour, bbls. 102,719 157,411 119,058 = 135,005 110.312 
Grain, bu. 4,413,320 3.158.945 886,588 1,504,416 2,067,598 


Thus the exports of grain this year werea third more than 
last as well as twice as great as in 1882, though a third less 
than in 1881, and not half as great as in 1880. The exports 
were 142,000 bushels more than in the previous week of this 
year, and the largest of the year. Nearly two-thirds of the 
exports were wheat. 

Coal. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending April 19 are reported as 
follows: 


1884, 1883. Inc. or Dee. P..¢. 
Anthracite .....cccsries 61,653 75715 D. 695,472 91.9 
Eastern bituminous....170,496 159,699 2 10,797 6.7 
CONG. cciscas cavs 4cvy ee 69,271 DD. 13,336 19.2 


During the week work at the mines of the leading antbra- 
cite companies, with the exception of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., wes entirely suspended. ‘This policy of a full 
week's suspension at a time is to be continued until the 
demand increas-s and the market is no longer overstocked. 

The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
week ending April 19 was : 


Coal. Coke. Total. 
Rind OF PONG. 6 ws cixses esas cin Beas 120,553 49,840 170,393 
Prom OGG? MOOG: oiiccc snes sediceas Tee 6,095 77,440 
BOON os. censenne, wadcnadne: dee 191,898 55.935 247.838 


The total tonnage this year to April 19 was 3,823,449 
tons, against 3,687,932 tons to the corresponding date last 
year, an increase of 135,517 tons, or 3.7 per cent. 

The output of coal from Alabama mines in March was 
114,808 tons. The largest shipments made were by the 
Pratt Coal & Coke Co., whose mines sent out 50,973 tons. 

A dispatch from Pittsburgh, April 25, says: ‘“‘ At a meet- 
ing beld in Philadelphia yesterday a settlement in the rail- 
road coke pool, in which the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & 
Obio, and the Pittsburgh, McKeesport & Youghiogheny 

teilroad companies are interested, was effected. The basis 
of settlement is understood to be the same as that of the old 
agreement, no change being made in the percentage of any 
of the roads interested. The agreement is to stand for six 
months. The percentages are as follows: Pennsylvania, 55; 
Baltimore & Ohio, 30; Pittsburgh, McKeesport & Youghio- 
gheny, 15.” 

It is said that the Lehigh Valley Co. is negotiating with 
Mr. Charles Berwind for the purchase of an extensive tract 
of bituminous coal land in the Snow Shoe region. The price 
asked for the lands is said to be $1,000,000. Should the 
transfer be made, the coal for these lands would go over the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to Shamokin and thence over the 
Lehigh Vailey road to tidewater. The shipments are now 
made entirely over the Pennsylvania road. 

Receipts of Illinois coal and coke at St. Louis for the three 
months ending March 31 were, in tons: 


1884. 1883. Increase. P.c. 

Coal ..492 384 435,298 57,086 13.1 
Coke 22987 14.480 7/307 «B38 
Total s.c ovened 514,671 449,778 64,893 144 


The coal tonnage of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad for 
the three months ending March 31 was as follows: 





1884. 1883. Decrease. P.c. 

Pe PORTER 217,333 282.851 5.518 3.5 
OUNe....s its choeaeee 14.550 31468 I6918 337 
otal cl. consi seus 231,883 254319 22436 88 


The decrease was in cannel, block and gas coals, the ship- 
meuts of New River coal showing a considerable gain. 

Cunberland coal shipments for the week ending April 26 
were 60,444 tons. The total shipments this year to April 
26 have been 693,545 tons. 


Petroleum. 
The production of the Pennsylvania and New York oil 


wells for March are given by Stowell’s Petrolewm Renorter 
as follows, in barrels of 42 gallons: ; 


1884. 1883. Inc. orDec. Pic 
PPOGUOMON:. 65 000d beven 2,052,262 1,830,674 I 221,588 12.2 
Shipments ............ 1,873,890 1,641,899 I. 231,991 14.1 
Stock, March 31.. ... 36,220,270 35,881,255 I. 339.015 0.9 
Producing wells....... 21,000 17,250 I. 3,750 21.7 


The production for the month is the largest reported since 
November, 1882, Of the total the Allegheny District in 
New York furnished 18.9 per cent.; the Bradford District 
in Pennsylvania 54.4 per cent.; the Warren District 15.4, 
and the Lower District 11.3 per cent. 

The shipments show a large increase over March, 1883, 
and also over the preceding month of this year, but were 
still less than the production. 

The stock reported is all in the pipe lines. 
mouth it increased by 178,372 
of production over sbipments. 

During the month there were 256 new wells completed 
and 23 dry holes, or failures to find oil, are reported. At 
the close of the month there were 260 new wells reported 
in process of drilling. 

Shipments of oil for the month were as follows : 


Daring the 
barrels, which is the excess 


Pr. ct. 

Barrels. of total. 
POO Wis ans: co 0ss, ugnoesenneCanseacee 715,845 38.2 
PUNE weiskine, chumbaniaswem ona 285,562 15.3 
Baltimore... 105,308 5.6 
REE Se eee rae 1,855 0.1 
EIN x 6x £bE>  Mnacaeueiuenkeks Sak 332,324 eh 
| peice SPIE De EF AT 54,174 2.9 
DOP SE ONG... nies sawaie stent nce 3.992 0.2 
SOCAN DOM cn ciccncsss ccawscsmchesans 279,340 14.9 
Refined at Creek refineries ...... .... 95,490 5.1 
WOM uA” bed Alisata. cel 1,873,890 100.0 


Shipmeuts of oil refined at Creek refineries (reduced to its 
equivalent in crude) were: New York, 11,199; Philadelpbia, 
751; Baltimore, 2,786; Boston, 38,790; local points, 
41,964; total, 95,490 barrels. 

The Reporter says: ‘‘ But few features of interest mark 
the course of the oil market during the month of March, 
nor indeed bave any been noticeable up to the date of the 
present writing, April 24. During the early part of the 
month a considerable amount of attention was fixed on 
the Henry’s Mills field, in the Cooper District, where 
gushers of various grades were reported almost every day. 
This field, however, bas not latterly received as much at- 
tention, as the wells have quite conclusively proved them- 
selves to be of poor stayimg qualities. At various times 
during the month wells in other portions of the Cooper and 
Balltown pools caused some stir in the market, notably the 
Chambers well, in the Wardwell po>l, and Clapp No. 3, in 
the west end of the Cooper tract; tbis latter well starting 
off at about 800 barrels, and after slowing uv considerably 
responding to a shot on March 21 to th: tu. cf 1.006 
barrels a day.” On March 17 a well on lot 107, Alma, 
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created considerable excitement by starting off at a tremen- 
dous gait. It soon, however, came down to the figures of 
an ordinary producer. Several important wells were 
brought in during the month in the Macksburg, Ohio, field, 
none of which raised the record greatly ; The Keeler No. 3, 
which opened with 40 barrels a day, being the best of the 
lot.” 
Cotton. 


Cotton movement for the week ending April 25 is reported 
as follows, in bales: 


Interior markets: 1884. 1883. Inc.orDec. P.c. 
Receipts..... hens 23,912 33,655 D. §,743 28.7 
Shipments............. 32,078 56,878 D. 24,800 43.5 
Stock, April 25...... 90,794 189,806 D. 99,012 62.1 

Seaports: 

OS ee 20,923 59,244 D. 38,321 649 
Exports......... pawae 33,636 90.833 D. 57197 62.9 
Stock, April 25...... 572.785 681,068 D. 108.285 15.9 


The total original shipments from plantations for the cot- 
ton year (from Sept. 1) to April 25 are estimated at 5,497,- 
232 bales, a decrease from last year of 1,100,322 bales, or 
16.7 per cent. 


Rates on Milk to New York. 

The New York Railroad Commission held a meeting in New 
York last week to consider the rates on milk to that city. 
A petition was presented from Long Island farmers asking 
for a reduction in rates from 30 cents to 20 cents per can of 
40 quarts. Superintendent Kimball, of the ewburg, 
Dutchess & Connecticut road, also appeared and represented 
that there was not at present a fair division of the rate 
between his road and the New York Central & Hudson 
River, the latter company, he claimed, taking more than its 
fair proportion. 


East Bound Rates. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Co. last week sent to Commissioner 
Fink a formal request for a general reduction of rates from 
the present basis of 15 cents on grain from Chicago to New 
York to 11 cents, giving as a reason that rates were being 
cut to 11 cents, and that it was entitled to ask for the reduc- 
tion under the agreement. Commissioner Fink decided not 
to grant the request at once, but to submit it toa meeting 
of the Trunk Line Presidents who declined to make the re- 
duction. Their action is noted elsewhere. 
Fruit from Arkansas. 

Arrangements have been made with the Missouri Pacific 
Co. for a fast freight line to run from Little Rock and other 
points in Arkansas for the purpose of carrying strawberries 
and other fruit to St. Louis. It is intended to run a regu- 
lar train five or six days in the week, and connections will 
propably be made through to Kansas City, Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati and Chicago. This is entirely a new trade. 
= 

Discrimination in Illinois. 
The Illinois Railroad Commissioners have decided not to 
prosecute the Illinois Central Co. for the penalties in- 
curred by its alleged discrimination against the Kankakee 
Coal Co. tor the reason that the penalties were only intended 
to aid the Commissioners in the execution of the law, and 
the railroad company had, without unnecessary delay, 
adopted the views of the Commission and had since complied 
with the law, as far as they were able to ascertain. The 
Commissioners also admitted that the company bad been 
sustained in the rates which it gave by the decisions of 
previous Commissioners, and also of the Attorney-General. 
The present Commission refuse to grant a lower rate to 
eompetitive points than is given to intermediate points on 
the same road. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 

Beech Creek, Clearfield & Southwestern.—Track 
on this road is reported laid from the starting point on the 
Pine Creek road at Jersey Shore, Pa., westward through 
the West Branch Valley to Lock Haven, thence following 
the Bald Eagle Valley to the mouth of Beech Creek, and up 
that stream to Peale in Clearfield County, a distance of 52 
miles in all. At Peale the Clearfieid Bituminous Coal Co. 
has opened some of its mines, and it will at once begin to 
ship coal from that point. Work is in progress on the line 
from Peale to Phillipsburg. and also on the extension to the 
property of the Clearfield Coal Co., beyond Clearfield. This 
line is built chiefly to give the Clearfield coal district a con- 
nection with the leading road. 


Boston & Maine.—This company is at work on the ex 
tension of the second track, and by July 1 next 10 miles more 
between Pine Point, Me., and Biddeford will be completed. 
There will then be 20 miles of double track at the east end 
and 50 miles at the Boston end of the road. 


Boston & Providence.—The third track on this road, be- 
tween Boston and Readville, was put into operation Mon- 
day, and a number of additional trains for suburban travel 
were run for the first time. On the West Roxbury Branch a 
72-pound steel rail is being laid, and it is rumored that other 
new trains are contemplated between Roston and Dedham. 


Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn.—On June 1 this 
company will replace the season tickets between Boston and 
towns on the beach with 100-ride tickets, similar to those 
in use on the Boston & Albany. These tickets will be trans- 
ferable, and will be sold at about the same rate as the season 
tickets previously used. If the change proves popular the 
system of 100-ride tickets will be extended to Lynn and all 
points on the road. 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern;:—The ex- 
tension of this road northwest into Dakota will start 
from the present line at Lake Park, Ia., and run through 
Sibley, Ia., and Luverne, Minn., northward to Pipestone, 
75 miles. The line from Lake Park to Pipestone is already 
under contract. Contracts will shortly be let for an addi- 
tional 75 miles from Pipestone northwest to Watertown, 


Dak. Surveys will be made shortly from Watertown to 
Bismarck 
Canadian Pacific.—Copies of the annual statement 


respecting the Canadian Pacific Railway, made by Sir 
Charles Tupper, the Canadian Minister of Railways, have 
been received. The pusition of the company is briefly 
stated as follows: 

*: Liabilities -$7,500,000 received from the government, 
bearing 5 per cent. interest, payable 1891; $1,381,000 5 
per cent. land grant bonds unredeemed; $7,380,000 pay- 
able in 1888 to the Canadian Government; $55,000,000 of 
common stock sold and distributed, netting the company 
$25,236,828; $5,000,000 borrowed for one year on $10,- 
000,000 additional stock as collateral. Total stock out- 
standing, $65,000,000. 

** Assets— Property on which the company has actually 
expended, as per report, March 3, 1884, $58,695,377; sub- 
sidy in the form of completed railway, as per official memo- 
randum, 1883 (713 miles), 21,247,000 acres of land yet 
unsold; Dominion of Canada guarantee of 3 per cent, inter- 
est per annum on stock outstanding for 10 years from 
November, 1883,” 











{May 2, 1884 


To complete the Canadian Padific Railway from ocean to 
ocean 780 miles remain to be built. To accomplish this the 
Canadian Government has bound itself to pay $27,710,000, 
as follows: In subsidy, $12,710,000; by loan at 5 per cent 
$15,000,000, 


Charleston & Pittsburgh.—This company has filed 
articles of incorporation to build a railroad from Charles- 
ton, W. Va., to Braxton Court House, by the most practica- 
ble route. The distance is about 60 miles, and the line will 
probably follow the course of the Elk River. The incor- 
porators are principally Pennsylvania parties, Messrs. 
Wayne McVeagh, of Philadelphia, and Henry McCormick, 
of Harrisburg, being the most prominent. The office of the 
company will be at Charleston. 


Chicago & Alton.—Notice of the consolidation of the 
Chicago & Alton and the St. Louis, Jacksonville & Chicago 
railroads was sent to the Stock Exchange April 24. The 
notice, which was posted in the Exchange, stated that on 
April 14 an agreement was made between the two lines 
named by which the capital stock of the Chicago & Alton 
shall be increased as follows: Preferred stock, not to exceed 
10,541 shares additional; common stock, not to exceed 
16,746 shares additional. This new stock will be exchanged 
for an equal number of the shares of the St. Louis, Jack- 
sonville & Chicago. This union of the two roads has been 
under consideration for more than a year, and the plan has 
already received the assent of the required majority of 
stockholders. The Stock Exchange is asked to list the 
new stock. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—Notice is given that a 
special meeting will be held June 26 next, when stockhold- 
ers will be asked to vote on the agreement with the so-called 
Blair roads. A circular issued bY the company says: 

‘* 1t is well known to most of the holders of the stocks and 
bonds of this company that a portion of its roadsin the state 
of Iowa, including the main line between the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers, is operated under perpetual lease, the 
annual rental paid therefor being a percentage of gross 
earnings, and varying from year to year with the amount 
of business. These lines consist of the Chicago, Iowa & 
Nebraska Railroad, the Cedar Rapids & Missouri River 
Railroad and the Maple River Railroad, whose aggregate 
length is 487.97 miles, 27 miles of the latter road having 
been completed last year. The total rental for the year 
ending Dec. 81 last amounted tv $1,558,753, and would 
have been greater had all the Maple River road been in 
operation. 

‘““An arrangement has bsen made, based upon actual 
results of operating, by which, it is believed, the mutual 
interests of this company anc the lessors of these roads will 
be promoted for the transfer of the ownership of the leased 
roads to the Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co. 

‘‘ The agreement provides that this company shall assume 
the bonded indebtedness of the leased roads, amounting to 
$4, 915,100, and sball purchase their capital stocks, paying 
therefor in the common stock of the Chicago & North western 
Railway Co., amounting to 147,575 shares, the annual charge 
upon the bonds and stock so assumed and issued (the stock at 
7 per cent.) would amount to $1,389,082, or $169,671 less 
than the rental paid last year. This saving is in addicion to 
the annual concession which has been granted for several 
years past on the rental of the Chicago, lowa & Nebraska 
line. The possibilities of the removal of this concession and 
the enforcement of the full amount of annual rental earned 
under the lease, are in the power of the lessors; tut such ex- 
action would become so onerous to this company as to lead 
to serious difficulties between it and the lessors. This cause 
of apprehension will be removed by the proposed purchase, 
and the way will be clear for this company to receive the 
full benefit of having the large expenditures and improve- 
ments made on leased roads, which, under grave contingen - 
cies of default, might be subject to forfeiture or abandon- 
ment, secured to its own roads. 

““A positive additional advantage will accrue to this com- 
pany by arresting the future increase of rental coming from 
the already large and constantly increasing business fed 
into the leased lines from roads constructed by this company 
in Iowa; and a further benefit will ultimately ensue, ut the 
maturity of the existing bonded debts of the leased roads 
now bearing 7 per cent. interest, by funding them at a lower 
rate of interest. 

‘* These leased roads and their principal owners als? con- 
trol tributary roads in [owa and Nebraska, consisting of 
the Sioux City & Pacific, the Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri 
Valley, and the Missouri Valley & Blair Railway & Bridge 
Co. at the crossing of the Missouri River, in all 418.42 addi- 
tional miles of road, now in operation; and the agreement 
of purchase of the leased roads covers also the acquisition 
cf these tributary lines by the purchase and transfer of all 
or nearly all of their capital stocks, payment therefor to be 
made by the issue of $1,968,000 of 5 per cent. 25-year de- 
benture bonds of this company, to be taken at par by the 
stockholders of thé Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley 
Railroad Co. 

‘*The total amount of railroad, leased and tributary, thus 
acquired will be 906.39 miles, and the aggregate cost will 
be represented by 
Bonds and obligations assumed 


a $11,149,600- 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co. 


5 per cent. de- 








MOEN: Unircnuntonnerscsen ET er ee 1,968,000 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co. common stock. 14,757.5C0 
WOME a ohcdiascs. deezae,sanasaeanacicces Sobadeuee $27,875,100 


‘This is at the average rate of $30,753 per mile.” 


Chicago, Parkersburg & Norfolk.—This company 
has filed articles of incorporation in West Virginia to build 
a railroad from the Ohio River at a point nearly opposite 
Harmar, O., southwest to the Virginia line. It is intended 
as a part of a projected line from Zanesville, O., to Norfolk. 


Columbus & Rome.—Work has been begun on the 
grading of the extension of this road from Chipley, Ga., 
northeast to Greenville, a distance of about 15 miles. 


Connotton Valley.—The committees representing the 
stock and bondholders of this company have at length agreed 
upon a plan for the reorganization of the company and re- 
commend the same for adoption. It provides that the legal 
proceedings now pending in Obio shall be prosecuted to 
their final conclusions with as little delay as possible; 


that at the sale under these proceedings certain 
trustees to be named in the agreement to be adopted 
by the security holders shall bid for the property, 


and, if they become purchasers thereof, shall take title to 
the same for the purposes and on the trusts of said 
agreement; that after the purchase has been accomplished 


a meeting of the parties to the agreement shall 
be called for the purpose of reorganization and 
that the capital stock of the new company sball 
consist of not more than 80,000 shares of pre- 


f-rred stock and not more than 40,000 shares of common 
stock. The preferred stock is to be entitled to non-cumula- 
tive dividends not exceeding 6 per cent. per annum, payable 
semi-annually in preference and priority to dividends upon 
the common stock in each and every year when the net 
earnings of the company, after ded‘icting all the necessary 
expenses for the operation, maintenance and improvement 
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of the road shall be sufficient to pay the same. Certificates of 
such preferred stock shall state on their face the preference 
dividends to which such stock is entitled. ‘The boatd of di- 
rectors of the reorganized company shall consist of 15 
members, 12 to be elected by boiders of the preferred stock 
at annual meetings to be called for that purpose, and three 
to be elected by holders of the common stock at annual 
ifieetings to be held for stich purpose at the same time and 
place as the meetings for the election of directors by said 
preferred stockholders. 

No mortgage or other encumbrance shall be put upon the 
franchise or property of the company or any part thereof, 
unless the same be first authorized by vote of two thirds in 
interest of the holders of said preferred stock, given at a 
meeting called for that purpose; except, as provided in this 
article, said preferred and common stock shall have equal 
Voting poWer. 

Each holdet of the existing mortgage indebtedness, in- 
chiding therein coupons due May 1, 18B4, and interest to 
that date at 6 per cent. on prior unpaid coupons, shall re- 
ceive in exchange therefor and payment thereof, preferred 
stock to an equal amount. Provided that, for the purpose 


of such conversion, the coupons upon the bonds outstanding | g 


under the mortgages to Frank Morison, trustee, and to the 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., trustee, shall be deemed to bear 
intetest at 5 per Gent. per anntimi instead of 7 per cent. per 
anniin), and that otitstanding assersment strip and interest 
strip shall be Convertible into prefetted stock, in like man- 
ner as the bonds into which stith strip is convertible. 

Unsecured indebtedness of the company for repaii's and 
running expenses shall be paid by the new company in 
money. For all other unsecured indebtedness the holders 
thereof shall be entitled to common stock of the new com- 
pany to an equal amount. 

Holders of preferred stock of the existing company shall 
be entitled to convert it into cottimon stock of the new com- 

any; at the rate of 10 shares of said preferred (par #50), 
or three of the new common (par $100). Holders of com- 
trion stock of the eXisting conipany shall be entitled to con- 
vert it into common stock of the new company, at the rate 
of four shares of the old (par value $50) for one of the new 
(par value $100). 

The International Trust Co., of Boston, is to receive signa- 
tures to the agreement, where, also, the old securities are to 
be deposited. Two-thirds of the entire amount of the 
securities must be secured in order to put the plan ipto 
operation, and if by July 1, 1884, these shall not have con- 
sented, the securities deposited are to be returned to their 
owners and the project abandoned. A copy of the agree- 
ment may now be found at the company’s oftice in Boston. 


Denver, Little Buttes & Canon City.—This com- 
pany has been organized to build a railroad from Denver, 
Col., southward to Cafion City, about 120 miles. 


Deerfield River Co.—This company is building a nar- 
row-gauge railroad from its wood-pulp miils at Readsboro, 
Vt., through the valley of the Deerfield River to a connec- 
tion with the Troy & Greenfield read at Hoosac Tunnel, 
Mass., the point of connection being about one mile from 
tbe east portal of the tunnel. The line will be abvut 11 
miles long, running on the east side of the Deerfield River, 
and is to be completed by October next. It will be used 
chiefly for the transportation of the wood-pulp from the 
company's tnills and for hauling material to the mills. It is 
being built tinder the supervision of Mr. George H. Hutchin- 
son as Chief Engineer. 


East Trenton.—This company has filed articles of ineor- 
poration in New Jersey to build a railroad from a point on 
the Trenton Branch of the Delaware & Bound Brook road 
around the city of Trenton to the New Jersey Steel and [ron 
Works, a distance of 244 miles. Another line 244 miles long 
will continue the road around the city, reaching all the 
principal potteries and manufacturing establishments. The 
new road is a branch of the Philadelphia & Reading. 


Florida Railway & Navigation Co.--This company 
has purchased the suburhan line running from Savannah, 
Ga., to Montgomery, and will make a steamboat landing at 
the last named place, sending its passengers from that 
point into Savannah by the railroad. This, it is said, will 
shorten the time of the steamboats between Savannah and 
Fernandina by three hours. The company has bought 
recently tbree large steamboats formerly owned by the 
Georgia & Florida Steamboat Co., and willrun one of them 
on the St. Johns River and the other two on the line between 
Montgomery and Fernandina. 


Fort Plain, Richfield Springs & Cooperstown.— 
Right of way has been secured for this road from the West 
Sbore road at Fort Plain, N. Y.. to Cooperstown, and work 
will be begun in a few weeks. An offer to build a road bas 
been received from the firm of Warren & Hunter, con- 
tractors. 


Georgia.—Mr. W. J. A. Fuller has begun suit in the 
New York Supreme Court to recover from this company 
certain unpaid coupons on Port Royal Railroad bonds, with 
interest from 1873. These bonds, on which suit is brought, 
are some of the $500,000 of the Port Royal issue which the 
Georgia Railroad Co. guaranteed. 


Georgia Pacific.—The directors, at a recent meeting, 
authorized the construction of the road from Birmingham, 
Ala., west to Alta, 60 miles. Work will be begun as soon 
as possible. The building of this section will complete a 
continuous line from Atlanta, Ga., to Columbus, Miss., 292 
wiles. 


Helena & North Arkansas.—This company has been 
organized to build a railroad from Helena, Ark., northwest 
to a connection with the Texas & St. Louis road in Wood- 
ruff County. The distance is about 55 miles. 


Honduras.—Tbe Honduras Railroad, Steamship & Im 
provement Co. has been organized in New York to build a 
railroad under the concession grarted to Wm. H. Warner 
and others. the incorporators including a number of promi- 
pent and wealthy gentlemen. The road will start from the 
port of Trujillo and run eastward some 20 miles to the 
Roman River and thence back into the interior. For some 
distance tbe line will run through a country abounding in 
mahogany and other valuable woods, to reach wh‘ch the 
company will build short logging branches as required, and 
at some distance from the coast it will reach a region where 
tropical fruits are plentiful. Beyond this again tbe line will 
enter a country of wide savannabs where large numbers of 
cattle are raised. 

In addition to the railroad the company intends to run a 
line of steamsbips to carry freight from Trujiilo to ports in 
the United States and cattle to Cuba. 

The railroad will eventually be built through to the Paci- 
fic Coast, although the company does not expect to complete 
this extension for some time yet. The concession includes a 
grant of the land for four miles on each side of the line. 


Iowa & Minnesota Northern.—This company bas 
filed articles of incorporation to build a railroad on the 
Iowa state line northward through the central part of 
Minnesota to some pointon the Red River, Several branches 
are also pro 





Lehigh Valley.—This company, it is said, will build a 
branch from its New Jersey Division to the town of Flem- 
ington, a distance of about four miles. : 


Lowell & Framiugham.—A special meeting of the 
stockholders was held in Framingham, Mass., April 26, to 
vote on the agreementof consolidation with the Old Colony 
Co., which has already been approved by that Company. In 
brief. the scheme provides that the Old Colony shall issue 414 

r cent. bonds in exchange for the Framingham & Lowell 

nds, and shall giveone share of its stock for four shares of 
the preferred stock of the Lowell & Framingham, and one 
sbare for 20 shares of the common stock. After some dis- 
cussion, a motion in writing, offered by H. A. Blood of 
Fitchburg, to the effect that the President and Treasurer be 
authorized to execute the necessary documents to effect the 
consolidation, was passed by a stock vote of 3,634 to 39. 
The Lowell & Framiugham Railroad, which was opened to 
the public in 1871, is 26 miles long, and it runs from Lowell, 
Mass., to Framingham. It bas been leased to the Boston, 
Clinton, Fitchburg & New Bedford Railroad, and latterly 
to the Old Colony Railroad. It has $400,000 of stock and 
500,000 in 5 per cent. bonds. Thecompauy was originally 
the Framingham & Lowell, and was reorganized under the 
present name several years ago. 


Manhattan.—A special meeting of the stockholders of 
this company is to be held in New York, May 6, to consider 
the action to be taken in view of the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Metropolitan Elevated case. It is said 
that a proposition will be made to turn over the lines of the 
Metropolitan Co. to that company. . 


Memphis & Charleston.—This company bes recently 
purchased from Post, Martin & Co., of New York, under a 
car trust agreement, 16 locomotives, 10 passenger, 8 bag- 
gage, 500 box, 50 flat. 50 coal and 30 stock cars. The 
total amount of the trust is $582,952, of which the company 
will pay 19 per cent. in cash and the remainder in 40 quar- 
terly payments, with interest under the usual terms of car 
trust agreements. The prices given are $9,000 each for 
ssenger locomotives, $10.000 for freight locomotives, 
4,782 for passenger cars, $8,095 for baggage cars, $521 for 
box cars, $395 for flat and $435 for coal cars. 


Mexican Railroad Notes.—The following votes are 
from the Mexican Financier of April 12 : 

The state of Zacatecas has given to Lorenzo Gallardo a 
concession for building a railway from the nearest point on 
the Mexican Central to Sombrerete, passing through Villa 
Ortega, Rio Grande and Nieves. 

The Oriental Railway in Yucatan has finished 13 kilo- 
meters of track on its line from Progreso to Conkal, and 
between Mérida and Tixkokob, by way of Conkal, 26 kilo- 
meters are finished. 

It is reported that work will soon begin on the iron bridge 
of the Mexican Meridional & Oriental Railway (Grant 
Gould concession) across the Rio Grande at Laredo, enabling 
track-laying to begin at once, and that, as the grading is 
done beyond Mier, it is probable that the line will be com- 
pleted to Linares in a year and to the city of Victoria in 18 
months. As there has been much talk about the resumption 
of work on tbis line and nothing has been done yet, the citi- 
zevs of those places had better not get their expectations 
unduly aroused. 

We have the most authentic information that Mr. Delfin 
Sanchez, whu is at the head of the Interoceanic Acapulco, 
Morelos, Mexico, Irolo & Vera Cruz Railway, and who has 
been for some time in Europe endeavoring to obtain capital 
for its completion, has succeeded, and raised a sum of sev- 
eral millions, amply sufficient to complete the line between 
this capital and Vera Cruz, and also to continue the work 
on other portions of the line and equip it in a satisfacto 
manner. Work will be pushed ahead rapidly throug 
to Vera Cruz, in order to secure for the line the traffic 
which awaits a cheaply and well constructed rail- 
way with low grades, and consequently low traffic 
rates, between the principal seaport of the country and the 
Capital. The line will go by way of Jalapa, passing through 
a much better tributary country than the present railway 
by way of Orizaba. A large amount of rolling-stock has 
been built in Belgium expressly for the line, and will be 
shipped in 10 or i2 days, arriving bere in five or six weeks. 
The portion of the line at present in operation, which is 
cramped in doing the large business offering on account of 
the lack of rolling-stock will thus be well equipped. 
The new rolling-stock comprises two or three hundred cars, 
both freight and passenger, and 10 locomotives, all built 
according to the most improved American patterns after 
designs sent over for the purpose. It is understood that the 
branch to Cuernavaca will be at once pushed to completion, 
giving the line the traffic of that ee capital and its 
rich sugar region, while the work on the line to Acapulco 
will be carried on as rapidly as circumstances may permit. 
The Irolo Division of the line is now completed and in 
operation as far as Calpulalpam on its way to Vera Cruz, 
and the Morelos Division is built to Yautepec, with a con 
siderable portion of the grading done on the Cuernavaca 
Branch. 


Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western.—This com- 
pany gives notice that on Oct. 6 next it will redeem the 
$199.000 in bonds now outstanding under the mortgage of 
March 1, 1879, at 105, with interest to date of redemption, 
in accordance with the terms of the mortgage. 

This company has bought the St. Paul, Eastern & Grand 
Trunk road,which is completed from Oconto, Wis., westward 
10 miles. The road is to be extended westward about 65 
miles to a connection with the Lake Shore line. Some little 
grading bas been done on this extension. 


Minneapolis, Mille Lacs & Northern.—This com- 
pany bas been organized to build a railroad from Minne- 
apolis, Minv., northward to Princeton, thence by Mille 
Lacs, Beach Lake, Winnebagoshish Lake and Red Lake to 
Lake of the Woods, near the northern boundary of Minne- 
sota. Branches are also proposed toa point on Rainy Lake 
River frum Princeton to Brainerd. The capital stock is 
fixed at $5,000,000. The projected rvad is a north and 
south line, running through a section of Minnesota which 
bas no railroad facilities except where it is crossed by the 
Northern Pacific. 


Mobile & Ohio.—Tbis company is having a number of 
cars built to meet the demands of the increaslng business of 
the road. The cotton business has not been heavy so far 
this year, as is the case with most cotton roads, but there 
has been a very large increase in naval stores and lumber, 
most of the shipments being to Mobile. Arrangements are 
also being made to ship coal in considerable quantities from 
the mines in Walker County, Ala., on the line of the 
Georgia Pacific road, to Mobile, and to provide for this 


is to be finished in the fall. Another wharf especially 
intended for lumber traffic is nearly finished. 


Moss Point, Scranton & East Pascagoula. —This 
company bas been organized to build a railroad from Moss 
Point, Miss., south to Scranton, on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville road, and thence to East Pascagoula. It will be only 
about 7 miles long. 


Nantucket.— Work has been begun on the extension of 
this road from its present terminus on the island of Nan- 
tucket to Siasconset on the south side of the island. The 
company expects to have this extension done iu time for 
the summer business. 


Nashville, Jackson & Memphis.—Tbis company has 
been organized to build a railroad from Nashville, Tenn., by 
way of Franklin, Centreville and Jackson to Memphis. For 
most of the distance it will run through a country not al- 
ready provided with railroads. It will be at some distance 
from the Louisville & Nashville. 


New York & Long Branch.—In the examination in 
the suit to prevent the annulling of the contract for the 
a use of this road by the Pennsylvania and the New 

ersey Central companies, in Philadelphia, April 29, Mr. A. 
J. Cassatt, formerly Vice-President of the Pennsylvania, 
was examined as to the pooling contract. 

“It was agreed to,” said Mr. Cassatt, ‘‘on the way be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia, after the principal 
contract had been agreed to in Mr. Lathrop’s office, and was 
made at the suggestion of Mr. Joseph Harris. I then said it. 
would be better to wait for atime, but he urged that a 
pooling arrangement be made at once, and it was decided 
then and there that the business should be pooled and the 
earnings equally divided.” 

The witness could not see why the Pennsylvania should 
not take half the business, and he expressed the belief that 
the principal contract was a wise ohe for both companies. 
It would require two or three years before the contract 
would work equitably. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. had 
had a good deal of experience in the matter of pooling con- 
tracts, and has never thought of breaking up a pool because 
it found that it bad the worst of the bargain at the start. 
The witness was surprised to hear that the agreement should 
result in a loss to the Central Railroad of nearly $250,000. 
He had expected that there would be a division of earnings 
instead of losses. This closed the case, and argumeut will 
be heard before Judge McKeunan, of the United States 
Circuit Court, at a time and place to be appointed here- 
after. 


New York & New England.—tThe Boston Advertiser 
of April 28 says: ‘* The plan for funding the floating indebt- 
edness of the New York & New England Railroad Co. has 
been agreed upon between representatives of the stock and 
bond interests, and will be considered at the directors’ meet- 
ing to-morrow. The plan allowed by the Legislature is the 
sale of shares of preferred stock for 350 and two shares of 
common. The company will add a sweetener in the form 
of second mortgages at 60, of which it has $2,000,000 in its 
treasury. It is proposed to allow stockholders to subscribe 
pro rata for blocks carrying in the aggregate one million of 
eh bonds and two millions of new preferred 
stock. For these $1,600,000 cash and $4,000,000 common 
stock will be received. The company proposes to cancel the 
stock received. The sale will be at the rate of 60 for the 
second mortgages ; 50 and two shares of common for the 
preferred.” 

A meeting of the board was held as appointed on April 
29, but no action was taken on the proposed plan. 


New York. ”hiladelphia & Norfolk.—Work is 
being pushed on the construction of this road from Poco- 
moke City, Md., southward through the Virginia section of 
the Eastern Shore to Cherrystone. The road will be 94 
miles long,and the company expects to have it completed by 
September next. It will be practically an extension of the 
Delaware Division of the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Bal- 
timore road, being controlled by parties largely interested 
in the Pennsylvania Railroad. The intention is to make this 
line part of a short line between Philadelphia and Norfolk, 
The distance from Cherrystone, the terminus of the new 
road, to Norfolk by water is about 27 miles, and two large 
transfer boats are to be built, each of them capable of car- 
rying a single passenger train or 24 freight cars. It is ex- 
pected that this route will do a large business in fruits and 
vegetables during the season and in oysters and fish in the 
winter, besides —s up a large section of the eastern 
shore to truck and fruit farming, which cannot now be car- 
ried on, owing to the difficulty in getting to market. 


New York, West Shore & Buffalo.—The Supreme 
Court at Rochester, N. Y.. April 29, granted a temporar 
injunction restraining this company from issuing any bonds 
under the second mortgage for $25,000,000, recently exe- 
cuted, or from taking any further proceeding under the 
mortgage. 

The injunction was granted in a suit brought by Robt. H. 
Moore and John Zimmerman, contractors. The mortgage 
in question was filed for record in Kingston, N. Y., last 
week, and it is said that $10.000,000 of the bonds have 
already been delivered to the Receiver of the North River 
Construction Co. The question of continuing the tem- 
porary injunction will be argued <n he 

The grounds upon which the injunction is granted are as 
follows: That while the plaintiffs were creditors of the 
North River Construction Co. the purchase price of certain 
real estate described was paid by the construction company 
and the title of said real estate taken in the name of the 
defendant, the New York, West Shore & Buffalo Railway 
Co., with the fraudulent intent to cheat and defraud the 
creditors of the North River Construction Co. ; that as to the 
said lands, the defendant holds the legal title subject toa 
resulting trust in favor of said plaintiffs as creditors of the 
North River Construction Co., to the extent of their debts 
due from said company; and that the defendant is about to 
mortgage the lands affected by the trust, and will thereby 
render, or tend to render, the judgment asked in the com- 
plaiut ineffectual. 

Norrolk & Western.—This company makes the fol- 
wher 4 icc, for March and the three months ending 

re $ 


-——— March.——, —Three months.— 

1883. 1884. 1883. 
Earnings.............. $210,298 $217,334 $618,675 $609,166 
Expenses 34.083 113,349 401,080 352,298 
Net earnings......... $76,215 $103,985 $247,595 $256,868 
Per cent. of expenses. 64 52 64 52 


This shows for the three months an increase of $39,509, 
or 6 per cent., in gross earnings; an increase of $48,782, or 
14 per cent. in expenses; and a decrease in net earnings of 
$9,273, or 4 per cent. The New River Division, 75 miles, is 
included this year, but not last, having been opened May 21, 


traffic the company js building a number of coal cars. The |'1883 


coal is received from the Georgia Pacific at Columbus, Miss. 
The company isalso running regularly fast fruit trains from 
Mobile to points in the Northwest. Fruit is brought by 
steamers from New Orleans and other points to Mobile. To 
provide for the steamer traffic and also for the coal busivess 
the company is building a large new wharf at Mobile which 





The statement says: ‘‘The decrease of gross earnings in 
March js due to the temporary suspension of coal shipments, 
owing to the mine explusion at Pocabontas; to the great] 
decreased cotton shipments, owing to theshort crop of 1883: 
to the low rates in effect on through shipments, and to un- 
precedented bad weather, w retarded local shipments. 
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The increase of expenses isdue to the expenses of the New 
River Division, and to the continued bad weather.” 


_ Northern Central.—This company makes the follow- 
ing —- for March and the three months ending 
March 81: 














1884. 1883. 1884. 1885. 
-——March.—— Three months- 
Barmings. ...0.06 63 665% $462,564 $506,865 $1,271,023 $1,492,982 
Operating exps....... $220.904 $263,437 $729,825 $843,791 
Extraordinary exps.. 50,527 38.919 102,597 156,751 
Total exps.......... $280,431 $302,356 $832,422 $1,000,542 
Net earmings...... $182,133 $204.509 $438,601 $492,440 
Per cent. of exps...... 60.6 59.6 65.5 67.0 


For the three months this shows a decrease of $221,959, 
or 148 per cent., in gross earnings; a decrease of $113,966, 
or 13.5 per cent., in operating expenses and of $54,154, or 
34.5 per cent. in extraordinary expenses, making together 
a decrease of $168,120, or 16.8 per cent., in total expenses; 
the result being a decrease in net earnings of $53,839, or 
10.9 per cent. 


Northern Pacific.—The following statement has been 
Peg hoa the eight months of the fiscal year from July 
to Feb. 28: 








1883-84. 1882-83. Increase. P.c. 

Earnines.......... $7,752,177 = $5,011,542 = $2,740,635 54.7 

Expenses.... 4.958.081 3.127,574 3,830,507 58.3 

Net earnings... $2,794,096 48.4 
64.0 


$1,883,968 $910,128 
2.4 1.6 


Per cent. of exps. 

The average mileage this year was greater than that for 
last year by 44.6 per cent. 

During these eight months the Land Department has sold 
826,414 acres for $1,502,221, or an average of $4.60 an 
acre. 

It is reported that work is soon to be resumed on the Cas- 
cade Division, running from Ainsworth northwest to Yak- 
ita, Wash. Ter. Supplies are being collected in consider- 
able quantities at Ainsworth. 

Ohio Central.—The United States Circuit Court last 
week heard arguments in the case of the Keystone Bridge 
Co., of Pittsburgh, against Thos. R. Sharpe, the Receiver 
of this road and the Western Union Telegraph Co. The 
application was for an injunction to restrain the defendants 
from interfering with the Keystone Bridge Co.’s possession 
of the bridge over the Ohio River at Point Pleasant, W. Va., 
and is the result of the attempt of the Receiver to take 
possession of the bridge some weeks ago. The testimony in 
the case was to the effect that the bridge was built under a 
contract for companies known as the Pomeroy & Obio 
River Co., of Ohio, and the Point Pleasant & Obio River 
Co., of West Virginia. It further appeared that the Key- 
stone Bridge Co. bas a claim for $160,000, money unpaid 
under the contract. The Court reversed its decision. 


Ohio Southern.—At the annual meeting last week 
resolutions were passed authorizing the directors to build 
branches of the road to reach coal and iron mines in Jack- 
sop, Lawrence and Gallia counties. 

Oregon & Calitornia.—The New York Times says: 
‘* 4 proposition is under consideration to cancel the lease of 
the Oregon & California Railroad to the Oregon & Trans: 
continental Co. The terms of the lease, it is said, are not 
satisfactory to the leading stockholders in the last-named 
company. The lease was made in 1881 for a period of three 
years, with the right reserved by the Oregon & Transcon- 
tinental Co. to extend the lease for a further period of 999 


years. It was stipulated that the extension of 
the road should be completed by October 1, 
1884, For the three years the Oregon & 


Transcontinental Co. guaranteed absolutely the interest on 
the bonds and a dividend of 214 per cent. on the preferred 
stock of the leased road. In consideration for this guarantee 
the Transcontinental received an allowance of $600,000 of 
second-mortgage bonds. Should the lease be perpetuated it 
was stipulated that the Oregon & California should receive 
85 per cent. of the gross earnings, its interest charges, and 
at least 2 per cent. on its preferred stock.” 


Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.—Work is now 
being pusbed on the extension of the Baker City Branch to 
a connection with the Oregon Short Line at Huntington, 
some 1,600 Chinamen and 600 white men being oy ag or) 
upon the grading. About 110 miles of track are to be laid 
between the present terminus at Meacham, Oregon, and 
Huntington to complete the road. A large part of the grad- 
ing is done, but there are a number of bridges to be built 
and some damage from high water to be repaired. 


Pennsylvania.—Tbis company’s statement for March 
shows for that month, as compared with March, 1883, on 
all lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie: 

A decrease in gross earnings of..................2.-.000: 


i $186,753 
A decrease in expenses of..... SeRbePevesbns ie veseccceeit’ 


125,877 


VU NII 65.649, ikatee xian Searsehy Slaw dlin Wiese ie 
For the tbree months ending March 31, as compared 
— the corresponding period last year, the same lines 
snow : 
A decrease in gross earnings of.................+++ 


-... $827,359 
A decrease in expenses of... 


259,446 
Net decrease $567,913 


Carrying out these comparisons we have the following 
statement : 





March: 1884. 1883. Inc. or Dee. P. c. 
Earnings............. $4.00°,627 $4,189,380 D. $186,753 4.5 
ee 2,598,086 2,733,963 D. 35,877 395.0 

Net earnings..... . $1,404,541 $1,455,417 D. $50,878 3.5 

Per cent. of exps.... 64.9 65.2 D, 6.3 os 

_ Three months: 

Earnings. ee cece ee e+e $11,003,594 $11,830,953 D. $827,359 6.0 

RET 7,308,529 7,567,975 D. 259,446 3.4 

Net earnings....... $3,695,065 $4 262,978 D. $567,913 13.2 
Per cent, of exps.... 66.4 63.9 I. ZB, x 


All lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie for the three 
months of 1884 show a deficiency in meeting all liabilities 
of $265,490, being a decrease of $642,130, as compared 
with the corresponding period last year. This makes a total 
net decrease of $1,210,048 for the three months. 

Work has been begun on a branch from this company’s 
North & West Branch road at Nanticoke, Pa., to Morgan- 
town. The branch is five miles long and is intended to 
reach the new collieries of the Susquehanna Coal Co. E. A. 
Tenney & Bro., of Thompsontown, Pa., are the contractors, 
and work is to be completed in three months. 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—The following 
circular from the Superintendent of Transportation, S. H. 
Chureh, is dated Columbus, O., April 15: 

‘** Within the next six months, new cars that have been in 
service six months, and all other cars that have not been 
light-weighted for ove year, should be reweighed and 
marked at scales where cars can be had and there are facili- 
ties for marking them. All cars of the Southwestern System 
and Union Line, National Line, and individual cars at home 
on the above lines, should be included in the weighing. 
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** Scales must be in proper order and weigh correctly, 
and cars clean and dry when weighed. Cars must be 
weighed singly and stopped on the scales before weighing. 
Weighmasters will keep a record of all cars light-weighed 
and report the weights to this office on Monday of each 
week. If none are weighed they will send a blank report. 
Car inspectors or persons in charge of marking will erase 
the old light-weight marks, and stencil cars as follows: On 
both sides of cars the place, weight and date of weighing, 
thus—‘ Denn. Wt. 18000, ,*, 83.’ Box, stock, gondola, and 
coal cars with fixed ends will be marked on ends thus—‘ Wt. 
18000.’ Gondolas without fixed ends will be marked only 
on the sides in the centre of car. that the marks may not be 
covered by the stake pockets. On stock cars with the double 
deck in, the letters ‘D. D.’ must be placed after the date on 
sides, thus—‘ Cols. Wt. 19800, ;, 83 D. D.,’ and after the 
weight on ends, thus—* Wt. 198U0 D. D.’ On first weighing 
of all new cars the word ‘ New’ will be placed after the 
marks given above, und at the end of six months after date 
of weighing such new cars, they must be reweighed and the 
correct weigbt marked, erasing the word ‘ New.’ 

‘* Cars of any of the lines above named should be weighed 
at the scales of any of the lines that are light-weighing cars. 

** Note.—In weighing loaded stock cars that have been 
light-weighed with double deck in, should the double deck 
be out of car, weighmusters will deduct 1,200 pounds from 
the light weight of the ordinary sized stock cars, and 1,500 
pounds from the large stock cars of 40,000 pounds capacity. 
that being the weight of material in double deck, and add 
1,200 and 1,500 pounds respectively to light weight of 
single-deck cars that have had double decks put in after 
being weighed as single-deck cars.” 

This circular apvlies also to the Chicago, St. Louis & 
Pittsburgh, the Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis and 
the Indianapolis & Vincennes roads. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—This company’s statement 
for March and the four months of its fiscal year from Dec. 
1 to March 31 gives the earnings of the railroad lines as 
follows, the Central Railroad of New Jersey being included 
this year, but not last year : 





——— --—— — ] BR4. ——- —— -—__ — 1883, 
Maich; Reading. Central. Total. Reading. 
Earnings. .. .....$1,456.180 $731,964 $2,188,144 $1,669,240 
Expenses...... .. 937.845 532,226 1,470,069 978,497 
Net earninzs.... $518,337 $199,758 $718,075 $670,743 
Four months: 
Earnings.... .....$4,754,671 $2.929.258 $8.683,929 $6,527,249 
Expenses.. ...... 3,692,606 1,989,933 5,682,539 3,696,459 





Net earnings. . ..$2,062,065 ~ $939,325 $3,001,390 $2.830,790 

This shows for the Reading lines proper for the four 
months a decrease of $772,578, or 11.8 per cent., in gross 
earnings; a decrease of $3,853, or 0.1 per cent., in ex- 
penses, and a decrease of $768,725, or 27.2 per cent., in net 
earnings. 

The Central rental was $472,049 for March and $1,898.- 
189 for the four months, showing a loss on that line of 
$272,311 tor the month and $958,864 for the year thus far. 

The traffic reported is as follows : 


—~——-March.—— —-Four months.-- 

1884. 1883. 1884. 1883. 
Passengers carried......1,776.59L 970,332 7.054.366 3,658,240 
Tons merchandise. 764,933 589.828 2.713.902 2,160,157 
EE 716,911 660.9 3 2,982,739 2,533,687 
Tons coal on colliers.... 42,161 45,658 167,810 162,948 
Of the traffic in March of tbis year the Central line car- 


ried 763,148 passengers, 165,455 tons merchandise and 
340,138 tons of coal. The increase this year was entirely 
from this line. 

The statement for the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Co. is as follows : 








March. — -——-Four months.—-— 

1884 1883. 188 1883. 
Earnings..... $914.465 $1,160,484 $3,960,719 $4,104.851 
Expenses .... 1,029,665 1.148,726 4,364,473 4,094,390 


Netor defic. D. $115,200 N. $11,758 D. $403,754 N.$10.452 

This shows for the four months a decrease of $144,132, or 
3.5 per cent. in gross earnings and an increase of $270,074, 
or 6.6 per cent., in expenses, changing the small net earnings 
of last year into a large deficit. 

The coal mined was as follows : 


——-March — ——Four months.-— 
1884. 1883. 1884. 1883. 
By Reading Coal & Iron 
Co.. wees teres eevee 245,248 301,737 1,063,491 1,176,930 
By tenants................. 56,242 117,151 243,822 447,981 
ee ere 301,490 418,888 1,307,313 1,624,911 


The decrease here shown furnishes the chief explanation 
of a large pr of the falling off in traffic, which is shown 
above on the Reading lines, in spite of the addition of the 
Central this year. 

Taking both companies together, we bave the following, 
including the Central lines this year: 








Marc ———Four months. —-— 

1884. 1884. 883. 
Earnings....... $3.102.609 $12,644,648 $10,632,100 
Expenses. . 2,499,734 * 10,047,012 7,790,858 





Net earnings. $02,875 $702.50L $2,597,636 $2,841,242 

For the four months this shows an increase of $2,012,548, 
or 19 per cent., in earnings; an increase of $2,256,154, or 
29 per cent., in expenses, and a decrease of $243,606. or 9 
per cent., in net earnings. 

The figures above do not include anything for interest or 
rentals, the net earnings being the sum from which those 
charges are to be paid. 

If the Central rental for the four months be deducted 
from the net earnings of the joint companies, the balance 
remaining is $699,447, which is less than the net earnings 
last year by $2,141,795, or 75.4 per cent. The loss in net 
earnings this year is large enough to cause serious concern 





Providence Terminal Facilities.—The special com- 
mittee of the Rhode Island Legislature has reported unani 
mously an act enabling the city of Providence to condemn 
certain lands for imprevel terminal! facilities, but provid- 
ing that none of the improvements shall be made until they 
are subjected to the approval of the City Council to be 
elected this fall, and to be in office in 1885. Three years 
are allowed for the condemnation. The city can fill the 
gose and cove promenade or not, as suits its convenience. 
The 


proposed encroachment upon Canal street is 
prevented by a clause making the river bed not 
less than 80 ft. distant from the present west, 


erly line of that street. The city is empowered to purchase 
sell or exchange any land with the railroad companies, and 
to build a passenger station and let it tu the railroad cor- 
porations. This will prevent the shutting out of the New 
York & New England or any other railroad company 
desiring suitable passepger depot accommodations. The 
incoming Council is also empowered to accept any plan or 
plans which will, in detail, conform to the committee’s re- 
port. The city is authorized to borrow $1,000,000 for the 
work, to create a sinking fund and issue bonds for the same. 


Rochester & Pittsburgh.—This company has executed 
an equipment mortgage covering an issue of $4,060,000 in 
6 per cent. bonds, having 40 years torun from Feb. 1, 1884. 





[May 2, 1884 





Of these bonds $1,100,000 have been taken by stockholders 
of the company, and $900,000 of the proceeds have been 
invested in new equipment. The remaining $2,900,000 of 
the new bonds are retained by the company, to be issued as 


required. 
The arbitrators appointed to settle the ues- 
tions in dispute between this company and the New 


York, Lake Erie & Western, Messrs. Chauncey M. 
Depew and John A. Wright, have agreed upon Mr. Allan 
Campbell as the third member of the board. Mr. Campbell 
was recently Comptroller of the city of New York, but was 
formerly for several years President of the Consolidation 
Coal Co. and the Cumberland & Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Rochester Terminal.—Surveys have been made for a 
line from Rochester, N. Y., to a point near the mouth of the 
Genesee River on Lake Ontario. It is reported that this 
is to be a new line by which coal and heavy freights can be 
delivered at the Lake. 





Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg.—This com- 
pany makes the following statement for March: 
1884. 1883. Inc. orDec. P.c. 
Earnings............ $133,162 $120,623 . $12,539 104 
Expenses.......... 86,021 120,666 D. 34,645 28.3 
Net or deficit....N. $47,141 D. $43 . ....... an 
Per cent. of exps ... 64.7 100.1 D. 34.5 - 


The net earnings this year compare with a deficit of $43 
last year, making a net gain of $47,184. Taxes are in- 
cluded in expenses. For the six months of the fiscal year 
from Oct. 1 to March 31 there wasa gain of $114,800 in 
net earnings. 


San Antonio & Northwestern.—It is proposed to 
build a railroad from San Antunio, Tex., northwest to 
Menard, about 130 miles, with a branch 20 miles long to 
Fredericksburg. Itis said that offers have been made to 
undertake the building of the road, provided a reasonable 
amount of stock is taken up in San Antonio. 


Sr. John Bridge.—The St. Jobn (N. B.) Telegraph says: 
‘The work of constructing the piers of the railway bridge 
at the Falls continues to progress rapidly. Itis expected 
that the western pier will be completed on Monday and the 
eastern one a few days later. Yesterday photographs of the 
work as it stands were taken from a number of points of 
observation. The massive piers present a strong appearance 
and look as if they would bear double the weight that they 
will at times be compelled to earry.” 


St. Louis & Cairo.—This company bas reduced the 
wages of its employés from 5 to 15 per cent. Those getting 
$75 per month are reduced 5 per cent.; those getting be- 
tween $75 to $250 per month are reduced 10 per cent. ; 
those getting over $250 are reduced 15 per cent. The 
alleged cause of the reduction is dullness in business and it is 
thought that the old figures will be restored within three 
months, 


St. Paul, Eastern & Grand Trunk.—This road has 
been sold to the Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western Co. for 
a price which has not been made public. It was intended to 
run from Oconto, Wis., to St. Paul, but only 10 miles of the 
road have been finished. 


Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—The United States 
Circuit Court has ordered the sale of all the divisions south 
of Delphos on the Court House steps in Cincinnati, June 28. 
In the terms of sale it is provided that vo bid will be accept 
ed on the Iron road till the bidder has deposited with the 
commissioner $50,000 in cash or $100,000 in the first-mort- 
gage bonds of the road. No bid will be accepted on the 
Southeastern Divi-ion until the bidder bas deposited $20,- 
000 in cash or $50,000 in first-mortgage bonds of the road, 
and of the purchase price at least $20,000 shall be paid in 
casb. No bid will pe accepted on the Dayton Division 
unless the bidder deposits $20,000 in cash or $100,000 in 
tirst-mortgage bonds of the road, and of the purchase price 
at least $20,000 shall be paid in cash. The Proxy Commitee 
of the Southeastern Division has received the assent of 
nearly $1,200,000 bonds to its plans. 

Holders of Southeastern Division first-mortgage bonds are 
notified that the time for signing the agreement has been 
extended until May 10. After that date no signatures will 
be received except upon payment of 1 per cent. on the par 
value of the bonds. 


Troy & Greentfield.—A proposition has been submitted 
to the Massachusetts Legislature by parties who are said to 
be acting for the Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western Co. 
They offer to buy this road (including the Hoosac Tunnel) 
from the state for $4,000,000, under such reasonable con- 
ditions as the Legislature may require. 

The Boston Traveler says: ** The seven-year contract 
between the railroads operating over the Troy & Greenfield 
Railroad and Hoosac Tunnel provides that the roads in 
question shall retain 50 per cent. of the gross earnings while 
running over the state road. Feb. 1 in each year the rail- 
road Commissioners are required to ascertain as nearly as 
practicable the actual cost to the roads, of their operating 
expenses while upon the state’s railroad.. The Commission- 
ers have made their report to the Governor and Council 
upon the business of last year, so far as the Fitchburg Rail- 
road was concerned. Their report shows that 50 per cent. 
of the gross earnings was very near the actual cost, since 
they award to the corporation the sum of $213,245, being 
50.295 per cent. of the gross earnings of the state road for 
the year ending Sept. 30, 1883, to be paid by the state for 
the operation of the road for that year, 

The amount due the state is .............. 022-222 eeee eee $210,747 
Amount recei ved by the state .. ...........2.4 6 -eeeeee- 210,767 


Balance due Fitchburg Railroad.................... $20 
‘* The award of the Commissioners for the preceding year 
of 1882 gave the Fitchburg Railroad between 55 and 58 per 
cept., or about 5 per cent. more than for the last year. This 
award is nota binding upon either the commonwealth or 
the railroad, as either party can appeal to the courts for a 
final arbitration. The decision in favor of the Fitchburg 
Railroad results in the application of the same percentage 
of operating expense to the other roads running over the 
state road.” 





Union Pacific.—A general order has been issued, taking 
effect May 1, under which salaries will be reduced as fol- 
lows: Those over $3,600 per year, 15 per cent.; between 
$3,600 and $1,000 the reduction will be 124% per cent., and 
on all salaries under $1,000 it will be 10 percent. These 
reductions apply to all employés of the road except the 
locomotive engineers and firemen. 


Western Maryland.—This company hs let a contract 
for a short extension of its track from the present terminus 
inH agerstown, Md., toa connection with the Cumberland 
Valley road. 


Wisconsin, Iowa & Nebraska.—The contract fc 
grading between Wilson, Ia., the present terminus, anc 
Cedar Falls, a distance of 8 miles, bas been let to Mr. G. D. 
McDonald, of Spencer, Ia., and the bridging to Mr. G. W. 
Schnellbacher. The ties and rails are already on the 
ground. 














